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No matter how high the arch — 
proper construction is obtained 
with UNISHANK. There is no more 


reliable way to build durable 





strength and weight-bearing se- 
curity into women’s shoes than by 


UNISHANK using the UNISHANK method. 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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MIORE spending dollars in 1940 
—that is the outlook; and first to 
lead off will be the farmers, who 
have definitely an opportunity for 
better prices, better marketing and 
better earnings. 


SHoot THE _woiks / 


Wage earners come next in the 
purchasing power parade. There 
may be a lag in January and Feb- 
ruary but that’s to be expected. 
Those are seasonal lows in many in- 
dustries—even though they are high 
production in shoes and apparel. 
On the average, wages are higher 
and total payrolls are higher. 

We are liable to see in the Spring- 
time a real spending spree on the 
part of the public. It is due, after 
ten years of delay and doubt. Nat- 
urally, any prediction rests in the 
hands of the gods—the great Amer- 
ican public. If it digs its hands into 
its pockets a dime more per trans- 
action, the prosperity of America 
will be dizzier than in the decade of 


the °20’s. Such things have happened 
when people prefer goods to money, 
and can happen again. 

- - * 


OTIS C. BRANNOCK, of the Park- 
Brannock Company, Syracuse, N. Y.. 
says: 

“Your keynote seems to be 1940 
is going to be a merchants’ year. 
That’s right—but it all depends on 
the merchant. If he is alive and 
will take advantage of conditions, 
which look very promising, he can 
show a good percentage in increased 
sales but it all depends on the man. 





“I know current business 
been a little out of joint for the 
past two months but notwithstand- 
ing, our business has held its own. 
In my opinion I see no reason why 
1940 should not show a substantial 
upward trend in business conditions. 
We are enthusiastic here and if the 
style and color situation is properly 
analyzed, and with the right co- 
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operation, good results are sure to 
follow. 
“But I still say it is up to the 


merchant himself.” 
* * 


(TS A PLEASURE 


petty 


“ip 


W.B. MACKEY, of J. Mackey & 
Son, was called on recently by a 
prominent stylist to design a special 
shoe to ensemble with a rather ex- 
treme hat and dress. When he put 
the whole thing together, it shrieked 
te the high heavens of “plaster de- 
sign”—a labored effort to sell a 
combination of things. Thereupon 
Mr. Mackey expressed this philoso- 
phy: 

“Shoes, as we make them, are 
live enough and interesting enough 
to stand on their own feet as a pur- 
chase item. Heaven help the mer- 
chant who has to put hats, dresses 
and shoes together to sell ensembles 
when, in this nonchalant world, 
women want a chance to express 
their own individuality. And if 





SSS 





they want to go wild in shoes, we 
are here to help them. 

“Every merchant, everywhere, 
gets a sweet selling surprise when 
pocketbooks fairly snap at the op- 
portunity to buy something unusual, 
uncommon and unrelated to any- 
thing but that glorious whim of 


women ‘to be different.’ ” 


W. D. WRIGHT of Wright- 
Scruggs Shoe Company, Spartan- 
burg, S. C., says: 

“Business in Spartanburg should 
be good during 1940 for three im- 
portant reasons: An $800,000 Fed- 
eral housing program is scheduled 
to begin the first of the year, using 
local contractors, workers and ma- 
terials. 

“Spartanburg county now is the 
peach center of the United States— 
about one million dollars being 
turned into business channels dur- 
ing the slack Summer months, with 
the retail merchants getting their 





share of the business. Spartanburg 
county is in the center of the textile 
industry, with about thirty huge 
plants operating daily and a twelve 
million dollar annual payroll. At 
present, plants are running full ca- 
pacity, with all indications of con- 
tinuing during 1940. 

“Also, because of the huge in- 
flux of new citizens in the city, 
many new homes are necessary. 
which cannot be supplied by the 
Federal housing program. A num- 
ber of contractors are busy and the 
building program should contribute 
greatly in keeping a normal flow of 
business active in the city during 
1940—which is expected to be one 
of the best trading years since 
1929.” 

LL. H. BILLETT, of Edwin Clapp 
& Son, Inc., East Weymouth, Mass., 
tells us: 

“In line with the Boston Her- 
ald policy of boosting New Eng- 

“In line with the BOSTON HER- 


ALD policy of boosting New Eng- 
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PEOPLE AND SHOES 


—It has been estimated that the 
population of the world in the year 
1800 was 900,000,000. 


—And in 1938 it was estimated, with 
far more efficient methods of tab- 
ulation, that this sphere of ours 
contained 2,100,000,000 people. 


—lIf it took thousands of years to 
build up the world ion of 
the year 1800, what influences 
brought about the 133%, increase 
in the relatively short period of the 
following 140 years? 

—To answer that question would re- 

uire a whole volume, so let us re- 

for a moment upon what ef- 

fect all this has had upon shoe 
production. 

—We have no means of knowing how 
many pairs of shoes were made in 
the world of 1800, but we can 
guess that the figure didn't exceed 
450,000,000 pairs, or only slightly 
more than are produced in a 


year's time in the U.S. A. 


—Today, the annual world produc- 
tion of shoes is estimated at 
1,000,000,000 pairs, which means 
that nearly one-half of the world's 
population goes barefooted. 


—Not an encourgaing picture of 
world shoe consumption when one 
considers the per capita consump- 
tion of shoes in America and in the 
other so-called enlightened or civ- 
ilized countries. 


—But we must bear in mind that o 
considerable percentage of the 
world's population consists of 
primitive peoples who live today 
very much as their ancestors lived 
centuries ago, and shoes are defi- 
nitely not a part of their scanty 
wardrobe. 

—So, let's draw at least one cheer- 
ful conclusion from the above 
near-facts—that there's still plenty 
of foot-room for the shoe industry 
of the world to expand in and once 
nations quit scrapping nad start 
working in we may enter a 
pated Wt bedaom expansion that 
will make the whole world grin. 


ae = ae 
President 





land, a leader of an industry is 
selected for this honor, and the 
Herald picked Edwin Clapp as most 
representative of New England 
craftsmanship and tradition. 

“To have a history dating back 
more than 300 years is in itself a 
distinction; but to be chosen to 
carry on that history is the happy 
task that both workers and owners 
of this generation are pleased and 
proud to shoulder for a bright fu- 
ture.” 


NEW YORK newspaper announce 
ments that men’s shoes will be 25 
per cent higher and women’s 15 
per cent higher in 1940, have met 
with the ire of Columbus (Ohio) 
shoe manufacturers. Walker T 
Dickerson, president of the Walke: 
T. Dickerson Company, stated : 
“The reputable manufacturers of 
quality shoes are not talking in 
terms of any such drastic price ad 
vances. Our shoes have been priced 





at advances of not more than 15 
cents per pair, which amounts to 
less than 3 per cent. We are mak 
ing every effort to hold price in 
creases to a minimum. The price 
of leather has gone up but not so 
much as to warrant fantastic price 
raises. I believe this report is 
being used as leverage to stampede 
retailers into increasing their stock: 
and speculate in shoes.” 


* . . 


EE AROLD F. VOLK, of Volk Bros. 
Company, Dallas, Texas, tells us: 

“The shoe business this Fall has 
been adversely affected by the lack 
of the normal amount of cold, wet 
weather. Even at that it has not 
been badly off, and we are looking 
forward with confidence to next sea- 
son. 

“In addition to the various easily 
recognized factors that indicate bet- 
ter business for 1940, I have been 
particularly impressed with the re- 
port received recently from a lead- 
ing organization in the building 
industry. The building trades e=ti- 
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mate an increase in construction 
work during 1940 to compare with 
1939 of between 15 and 25 per cent. 
Such an increase would have far- 
reaching effects. In our own case 
we are building a new suburban 
store, and I am planning to build a 
home for myself—all of which, | 
am offering in proof of the fact 
that we believe in so far as our own 
firm is concerned that this is the 
time to go ahead.” 








A SPELL of sharp cold weather 
plus bitter blowing winds in many 
parts of the country produced a 
post-holiday business in felt foot- 
wear that carried the slipper busi- 
ness over the Christmas peak into 
a second selling season. 

People generally buy slippers be- 

cause they want comfort. Evidently 
no other material contributes as 
much to comfort as felt footwear. 
In many stores felt footwear is a 
staple investment and this season it 
seems to be one of the profit-makers 
—with plenty of Winter still to 
come. 
ET’S an ill wind—according to 
Joseph B. Dostal, of the Dostal Shoe 
Company Store, Kansas City—that 
doesn’t blow in something good. By 
accident, a fox terrier puppy got 
locked up in the Dostal store over 
a recent week-end. When the store 
was opened Monday it was found 
that he had chewed up twelve pairs 
of house slippers and three pairs of 
pumps. Showing no ill effects from 
his orgy, the pup was sleeping 
peacefully with an alligator pump 
for his pillow, when he was dis- 
covered. 

P. S.: The Dostal Shoe Company 
was given a large amount of very 
valuable front page newspaper 
publicity—which no amount of 
money could have secured for them 
—as a result of the accident. 

* . a 
IF you think you have problems, 
consider those of a merchant in 


London or Paris. Not only are 
there blackouts by night but com- 
plete disappearance acts on the part 
of families who have been evacuated 
to the far country spots. News from 
London reads: 

“At the outbreak of the war the 
government evacuated the mass of 
the population at vast expense. The 
well-to-do evacuated themselves. Ap- 
parently nobody considered what 
would happen to traders left behind. 
Most of them were tied by leases, 
the rates of which are now out of 
all proportion to the amount of 
trade done, and thousands who put 
years of work and their life’s sav- 
ings into businesses now are faced 
with bankruptcy. 

“Shopkeepers who have lost half 
their customers see their trade shut 
down at 4 P.M., blackout time. 

“It was decided to ask the gov- 
ernment to consider new French de- 
crees whereby rents can be slashed 
to a quarter if necessary. Also as 
thousands of _ people are now 
crowded into country areas where 
rent rates are low the case demands 
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a readjustment between the evacua- 
tion areas and the reception areas.” 


THE Bata shoe plant which opened 
last June in East Africa is reported 
by dispatches to the Commerce De- 
partment as proving profitable and 
turning out rubber-soled shoes at 
the rate of 3000 pairs daily. 

The report said that most of the 
overseers employed at the plant, 
located at Mombassa, Kenya Col- 
ony, East Africa, are refugees from 


Czechoslovakia and former em- 
ployees of the Bata Company. The 
rubber-soled shoes are understood 
to be competing successfully with 
cheap shoes imported from Japan. 
The Bata organization, the report 
said, is considering the establish- 
ment of another plant in the colony. 
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“Get a load of Mr. Skiggs, the shoe merchant—every time he tries to make a figure 8 it 
comes out this way." 
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MIDDLE OF THE ROAD 


THE National Shoe Fair of 1940 opened at the Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago, on Tuesday, Jan. 2, with a strong note 
of optimism for the coming year as an estimated 12,000 
shoe men—buyers, merchants, exhibitors, salesmen and 
men from the service of supplies—poured into the city 
to focus their attention for four days on problems fac- 
ing the industry and to inspect the greatest exhibition 
of shoes, materials, equipment and accessories ever 
gathered under one roof. 

In a nutshell it was a “middle of the road” start for 
a promising year. Significant indeed was the fact that 
there was no “follow the bandwagon” style or color, or 
material sweeping through the fair as did “japonica” 
and “open heels” in the fair of 1939. 

A very definite ‘orderly course of buying was fol- 
lowed with selections of definite types of shoes rather 
than “hot numbers.” Our ears were restless to every 
rumor of some wildfire style but none materialized. The 
current of fashion in footwear is particularly refresh- 
ing because it goes down several distinct channels lead- 
ing to profitable operation. The youth movement in out- 
door footwear, simplified pattern movement in dress 
footwear, the strong position of the elasticized footwear 
and finally the casual movement towards low heels, 
wedges, novelties and eye-compelling shoes indicates 
profits for Easter and Springtime. In the 10 years of the 
depression those retail houses that weathered the storm 
now find themselves in safe inventory position and or- 
derly in their methods of operation. In 10 years we 
have seen at least 40 per cent of the entire retail indus- 
try become new enterprises, with new men and new 





New Officers of the National Shee Retailers 
Association 


Carl Burgstahler, F. E. Foster Co., Chicago President 
David Hirschler, Hofheimer’s, Norfolk, Va... . . Treasurer 
John Laycock, Hanan & Son, New York. . . Vice-President 
Morris Kronkhite, Turrell’s, Seattle, Wash. . Vice-President 
Albert Wachenhe'm, Jr., Imperial Shoe Store, 

New Orleans, La. Vice-President 


George B. Hess, N. Hess & Sons, Baltimore, Md., 
Vice-President 





management. The presence of so many young men, 
business trained, is an indication that this annual fair 
serves a useful and continuing function of comparison. 

The need for better profits to meet the problems of 
the shoe trade, aggravated as they are by a rising market 
for raw materials, was echoed and re-echoed wherever 
retailers met, and the thought that shoe men themselves 
hold the key to the situation was emphasized in the 
opening address of Shoe Fair Chairman Harry G. Jo- 
hansen, who urged the necessity of arousing greater 
consumer interest in shoes to increase sales and build a 
more profitable shoe business. 


Right: Harry E. Fontius, retiring president of 
the N.S.R.A., presided at the annual meeting of 
the Association in the Grand Ballroom of the 
Stevens Hotel, on Wednesday noon, January 3. 





Left: Frank M. Mayfield, Chairman of the 
y Committee of the National 
Raat! Dry Goods Association, addressing the 
annual meeting of the National Shoe Retailers 
Association on Wednesday noon. 





“From the information I have gathered,” said Mr. 
Johansen, “I am convinced that shoe manufacturers 
have had a very early and satisfactory demand for their 
products, that their factories are again operating to ca- 
pacity and with the feeling that improved retail business 
and the efforts they have put forth in their Spring offer- 
ings will result in a continuance of this volume. 

“The spending power of Mr. and Mrs. America is 
going to be as large, if not larger than last year, and it 
is up to the manufacturers and retailers to see that more 
of the family budget is spent for shoes during 1940, 
which generally formed the ‘forgotten item’ on the 
shopper’s list this last Fall and resulted in a dis- 
appointing year for many. 


“At meetings and gatherings of shoe men for the past 
few months the topic paramount in their discussions has 
been the lack of shoe interest on the part of the con- 
sumer this Fall. Some have stated that there is less pur- 
chasing power, that the European war has affected busi- 
ness and that shoe money has been diverted into other 
However, the majority agree that the fault 
that we have failed to cre- 

Possibly many of us have 


channels. 
lies within our own industry, 
ate sufficient interest in shoes. 
been too hesitant after the adverse publicity and experi- 
ences last Spring. 

“There is a definite need right now to awaken the 
consumer interest in shoes. It cannot be accomplished 
by the type of presentation that was made this past Fall. 
We need a stimulant injected into our Spring buying 
plan. The romance in shoes has waned, yet the public 
craves excitement about the things they purchase. They 
want to be thrilled and I know that within our industry 

[TURN TO PAGE 32, PLEASE] 


POLICY FOR THE NEW YEAR 


Steady Orderly Buying Keynote of Fifth National Shoe Fair Which 


Opened at Stevens Hotel, Chicago, on January 2. 


Urges Reawakening of Consumer Interest. 


Chairman Johansen 


Frank Mayfield Speaks on 


Retail Problems. 








Next page, photo left:—Multi-colored seersucker 
play shoes with moccasin treatment and brigh: 
blue platform sole. 


Photo right:—Slippers match the gown this Spring. 
These sandals of green, gold and brown poplin 
match the three colors of the plaid evening gown. 


CHICAGO 


by ELEANOR RUTLEDGE 


Left:—Cunning striped pinafore with match- 

ing bonnet, a new note in play clothes. 

The white and green of the stripe are picked 
up in the smartly styled play shoes. 


Right :—Soft wool suit, designed for an im- 

portant Spring role. V-throat stepins typical 

of coming best sellers. Note reflected giant 

“Fashion and Footwear” book in back- 
ground. 


Below:—Reading left to right: Popular 
moccasin treatment in Bluejacket Blue calj- 
skin with white piping. Navy gabardine and 
red kidskin stepin. Navy suede and lizard 
with red calfskin piping in novel oxford. 
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STYLE SHOW SETS NEW HIGH 


New Kind of Fashion Show Witnessed by Large Gathering of Shoe 
Merchants and Manufacturers at the Hotel Stevens on Opening Night of 
1940 National Shoe Fair. Cleverly Planned, Smartly Paced and Attrac- 
tively Presented, It Offered a Complete and Practical Guide to Merchan- 
dising and Selling Shoes for the Coming Spring and Summer. 


FROM the waving of the first flag to the flourishing of the last 
balloon, this was a style show designed to keep pace with the fast 
moving needs, tastes and desires of Miss and Mrs. America. Based 
on a recent nation-wide survey conducted by Good Housekeeping 
Magazine, the styles shown on the runway represented an important 
cross-section of feminine style opinion. The result was a collection 
of unusually wearable, distinguished and attractive clothes. 

The fashion show proper was preceded by a brief talk by Ruth 
Rusling, editor of Today’s Fashion News. With a giant replica of 
N.S.R.A. Fashion and Footwear coordination book dominating the 
stage at one end of the Grand Ballroom, Mrs. Rusling told the origin 
and development of this book. It was born of the urgent demand 
for an authentic and comprehensive guide for costume and acces- 
sory coordination. Compiled after exhaustive research in the early 
silk, woolen and leather markets, the book contains swatches of 
materials and colors which are actually being sold in large quan- 
tities. It gives the merchant advance style information which it 
would be impossible for him to get in any other way. 

Smooth surfaces in ready-to-wear fabrics and shoe leathers, more 
emphasis on silhouette and fine detailing in shoes as well as ready- 
to-wear, and a division of color into two sharply contrasting groups 
—basic colors for street wear and brilliant or pastel novelty colors 
for play and country types—these are leading trends emphasized in 


Fashion and Footwear for Spring and Summer, 1940. 
[TURN TO PAGE 43, PLEASE] 


Smart faille print dress in navy and white. 
Touches of red in feather, sash and pleated 
vamp and heel of navy shoe. 








ieee ee ee G. Johansen, Chairman of the ~~ 
ational Shoe Fair, opened the joint luncheon with 

arene ane news that the “New Year is 

to be just as as you make it” and offered the 

very good advice to put the spotlight 

tell the world that 1940 is to be a banner year. 


Sante Very proud of the excellent job they 

have done, Harry Johansen and Stanley 
Heald, treasurer of the National Shoe Fair, 
examine attendance reports on the first day’s 
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Left: Dan Harvey, Lincoln, Neb.; S. L. Slos- 

berg, C. B. Levy, Strauss-Hirschberg, Youngs- 

town, Ohio, and Harry Gordon, of the Potter 
Shoe Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Right: Carroll L. Wilson, Special Assistant to 

Secretary of Commerce Hopkins, who spoke 

at the Wednesday luncheon on “Business 

Traffic Signals,” talks things over with Harry 
G. Johansen. 





Left: Al. Splett, George Dupee, Harry Ravarre and 

Clyde Gerberich, of the Gerberich-Payne Shoe Co., 

discuss the new Spring line with Earl Piper of 
Poole and Piper, Evanston, Ill. 


Righs: A hig: of the Fair was this point-of- 
Shoe and Leather I 


exhibit of , Inc. 
Martin A. North and President Sheinbaum, U. S. 
Process Corp., New York City, explain the Sani- 
tized process to marae paces and re- 
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Credit Is Increasing 

Anybody interested in—A CREDIT 
BUSINESS THAT BRINGS 25 PER 
CENT OF VOLUME? COSTS 5 
PER CENT OF SALES. CASH IN 
FULL EVERY 30 DAYS. LOSSES? 
NONE! 

Several years ago, L. B. Huston, 
Berkeley, California, shoe dealer, dis- 
cussed the matter of adding a credit 
business to his store with J. F. Hink 
of J. F. Hink & Sons, operating a 
department store but not selling 
shoes. The store adjoins his and has 
a successful credit business in oper- 
ation. Mr. Huston figured that if he 
was going to set up a credit business, 
he would have to employ two credit 
men and other office help. That would 
mean an extra pay roll every week. 
After the system was in operation it 
might not be too expensive to oper- 
ate, but at the beginning, it might 
be quite a gamble. 

The Hink company agreed to per- 
mit him the use of their credit bureau 
for five per cent of the credit sales. 
On the last of each month they would 
render accounting—and a check for 
the amount of the shoes sold, less 
the 5 per cent. 

And for several years the system 
has worked fine. The Hink com- 
pany’s loss, according to Credit Man- 
ager Macoon, is one-half of one per 
cent, the same loss that the depart- 
ment store sustains, for the shoe ac- 
counts are added to the general ac- 
counts and no separate accounting 
made. 

Here is how the plan works so 
that objectionable sales are rejected. 
“Use Your Hink Credit Account” is 
the caption on cards in the store. If 


the customer has a Hink account and 


asks credit, the wrapping clerk notes 
the request on the sales slip. Inter- 
store communication facilities put her 


A Boot and Shoe Recorder Department 





in touch with the credit department 
and the sale is either approved or re- 
jected within a minute. There is an 
average of less than one rejection 
per month, says Mr. Huston. 

But if the credit-seeking customer 
has no Hink charge account, and asks 
credit, which rarely happens, she is 
referred to the store. After that the 
regular procedure follows. 

“One of the most unique credit sys- 
tem arrangements possible,” says Mr. 
Huston, “and the fine thing about it 


Best & Co. 


Fifth Avenue at 35th Street 
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SNOW FORECAST... TIME 
For Our “OUTDOOR BOoT” 


j 
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» Eee exclusive water-resistant boot 

to keep your feet dry through 
sleet and snow ..: to keep them warm 
through hours of walking or driving. 
These “Outdoor Boots” have become 
almost as much a cold-weather necessity 
as your warm coat, your heavy gloves. 
Elk-finish leather and suede with English 
crepe rubber sole... lined with soft 
P lamb’s wool. SIXTH FLOOR 


— 


Mail and phone orders filled — WIsconsin 7 - 5000 
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is that it is satisfactory for all con 
cerned. We are absolutely relieved of 
worry over offending a good customer 
or accepting a poor-pay one; there 
is no salesman’s time lost as there 
might be if we had our own system: 
and we have no concern about the 
shoes that have gone off the shelve: 
without cash.” 

The only time the Hink Company 
loses a shoe account is when an en 
tire credit bill is lost, which does not 
happen very often. Small accounts, 
like shoe sales, are always paid. Mr. 
Huston maintains that shoe credits 
are better credits than general mer- 
chandise credits. 

There is no connecting entrance be 
tween the Huston and Hink stores; 
each maintains identity and entirely 
separate organizations except for the 
credit arrangement. 

How valuable this credit arrange- 
ment is is shown by the fact that 25 
per cent of the Huston shoe store 
sales are on credit. 


a 


Your size, please! 


When we recently mentioned that 
an Oklahoma City shoe retailer car- 
ried one model of a man’s shoe in 117 
sizes and widths, we thought we were 
seeing an example of a complete 
stock. 

But it seems that was only the be- 
ginning. For here is the Coward shoe 
stores in New York City carrying 
one woman’s shoe in 178 sizes and 
widths from AAAAAA to EEE and 
2% to 11, and they say, “We've sold 
57,958 pairs of this one Coward shoe 
in the past five years! And most 
women who buy it return again and 
again for new pairs. Of course, it 
won’t fit all kinds of feet. But with 
hundrede of styles, 86 different foot- 
shapes, and 178 sizes and widths to 
choose from, it would be surprising 
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BEST IDEA OF THE WEEK 
YOURS FOR THE ASKING 


(Jacobson Bros. Shoe Store, 2427 Grand Concourse, N. Y. C.) 


Mr. Robert Jacobson—“You're just the man I want 
to see. I'd like to tell you about an experiment which 
we recently tried. I think it will not only be interest- 
ing to you and the shoe trade but may also offer 
possibilities to other shoe stores.” 


O. P. Ideator—“You know me, Mr. Jacobson, I’m 
always looking for a good idea to pass on to our 
readers and an idea carries much more weight if it 
has already proven successful to one store. Shoot 
the works!” 


Mr. Jacobson—“Well, in brief, this is our experi- 
ment: we obtained a list of names of the nurses 
from the hospitals in the vicinity of our Grand Con- 
course store and our 18lst Street store. Then we had 
the name of each nurse printed on an automatic pencil 
together with the name and address of our nearest 
store.” 


O. P. Ideator—*“And I suppose you sent each nurse 
a pencil and an invitation to drop into one of your 
stores and see your line of shoes?” 


Mr. Jacobson—*“Ah, that is what you might expect, 


but we fooled ’em by doing it in reverse. For how | 


do we know that they are going to drop into the store 
after they receive the pencil. So instead, we send the 


letter first. In fact, here is an example of the letter 
we sent out during the middle of December: 


“Dear Miss Green: 

In advancing to you holiday greetings, we 
also wish to present a personalized gift which 
is awaiting you at our Grand Concourse store. 
Please do not hesitate to call for this gift, 
which, incidentally, has your name inscribed 
upon it, since there is no obligation what- 
soever attached to its acceptance. 

This offering is presented with a dual pur- 
pose; to reward you in small measure for 
your devotion to a humane duty and to allow 
you to avail yourself of any service we may 
possibly render. 

We hope that this present will be accepted 
in the spirit in which it is given—and with 
the seasons greetings, we remain, 

Sincerely 
Jacobson Bros.” 


O. P. Ideator—“An excellent idea and one which 
could be used at practically any season of the year 
when business seems to slack off and a store has a 
little extra time to devote to winning new customers.” 


Mr. Jacobson—*And let me tell you that the returns 
from this experiment have been highly gratifying.” 








if Coward couldn’t fit you as com- 
fortably.” 

All of which proves that you can’t 
lose customers on account of sizes if 
you carry one standard model in all 
lengths and widths. Anybody else 
carry a larger stock range than this? 


* * * 
Pick em Up! 

In the belief that one way to con- 
vince a customer is to let him pick 
up the goods and examine them, the 
Dokto-Matik shoe store, 1189 Broad- 
way, New York, has placed a pair of 
shoes right out in the open. In fact, 
they placed an end table right out in 
the doorway. The top is covered with 
green plush. And two men’s oxfords, 
cut open to show the flexible cush- 
joned arch and insole, are placed on 
top for all passersby to pick up and 
examine, and if convinced, to drop in 
and try a fitting. 

* * *# 


Artificial Background 


When you have a display front con- 
sisting of a long narrow window with 
glass on three sides, such as an ar- 
Tangement which has your doorway 
on one side and the doorway of the 
Bext store on the other, it’s quite a 


problem to plan enough background 
for an attractive display. 

The John Hancock shoe store at 
1241 Broadway, New York, has over- 
come this handicap in admirable fash- 
ion by building an artificial back- 
ground along the window on the side 
opposite their entrance. It consists 
of an artificial wooden fence with flat 
rails spaced about six inches apart. 
Shoes or slippers, as the case may be, 
are placed on each rail, and its skele- 
ton-like arrangement is not only ex- 
tremely attractive but inoffensive to 
the store next door. And those stand- 
ing in the neighboring doorway can 
look through the rails of the fence 
and see the shoes on display on the 
floor of the window. 

* * * 
“The Style you can’t do without” 
(David's, Buffalo) 


> FF @ 
January Sales 


January is the month of sales and 
we are offering some proven sale 
phrases to use in your newspaper, 
window and display advertising. And, 
incidentally, we might say that many 
stores have found it more effective to 
have a short sale for three or four 
days, then regular business for four 
or five, then another sale for three 


or four days and so on through the 
month rather than a regular month- 
long clearance. For the public is 
liable to loose interest after a week 
or two and feel that all the best mer- 
chandise is gone. Whereas with a 
special sale, a novelty shoe sale, an 
evening shoe sale, a final clearance 
and so on, each sale with fresh mer- 
chandise, the customer keeps coming 
back again and again for more. 
Here are the phrases: 

“Special purchase” 

“Dramatic clearance” 

“Extraordinary reductions” 

“Unrestricted choice” 

“Semi-annual clearance” 

“Exceptional values” 

“Specials” 

“Preview and sale” 

“New Year sale” 

“Storewide clearance” 

“January clearance sale” 

“Attention men!” 

“Unusual sale” 

“Our annual sale” 

“Prices drastically reduced” 

“Clearance Saturday” 

“Mid-season clearance” 

“Final clearance” 

“10th anniversary sale” 

“Month-end sale” 

“Shoes in clearance” 
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OUTLOOL 


Credit Phobia Hits the Country 


**THERE’S gold in them thar books,” is the way a 
merchant put it, “but it’s a helluva way to run a shoe 
business.” He was referring to his new plan of ex- 
tending credit to customers for shoes, on the basis of 
four monthly payments. He furthermore stated: “It’s 
almost unbelievable that customers are so put to it 
that they haven’t got shoe money in one lump—when 
you consider that I haven’t a shoe in the store over 
$10. Back in the old days I’ve heard tell of a darkey 
coming into the store and depositing 50c. a week until 
the shoes were paid for; but here we are, in 1940, giv- 
ing them ‘darkey credit’ without the security that we 
had then—for now they get the shoes and it’s up to us 
to try to get the money.” 

Installment paying is getting to be such an American 
institution that it is even walking down the shoe path 
for, what‘was in bygone years petty practice, is now 
proud practice. 

Well, we had the same shock when the famous in- 
stitution of R. H. Macy suddenly came out with credit 
books extending “tickee” as against the purchase of 
items large and small, come one, come all. 

If that’s the way business is done, I suppose shoe 
men have got to pile in and give it a whirl but it’s a 
strange commentary on the trend of the times for a 
home to have no principles of thrift. To operate on 
a budget, to plan advance purchases and save money 
therefor, that’s evidently a thing of the past! It won’t 
be long before practically everybody in America will 
get goods and services by writing their name on a 
piece of paper and leaving the merchant with the col- 
lection problems and expense. 

There are many ways of extending credit. The good 
old way of having customers who had ratings and pre- 
vious credit integrity as endorsement of their new pur- 
chases was the dignified method of doing it. But ac- 
tually, in most cases, payments were made three months, 


by ARTHUR D. ANDERSON 
EDITOR, BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER 


six months and oftentimes a year after. Maybe the 
new way expands the market for credit and if the in 
stallment experience of the past is any criterion, the 
money is paid month by month, somehow, some way. 

As the installment business is now operating, there 
are few families using it that are not head-over-heels 
in debt—because they are soft buyers when it comes 
to furniture, radio, automobiles, fuel, and now food, 
fancies and shoes. But then again, the entire country 
is running on credit—from government down—and it 
is to be expected that somebody would work out a 
plan where little items could also go “on the cuff.” 

For the strictly cash store this new development is 
somewhat of a competitive barrier because, with cash 
alone, the problem is to find pockets and purses with 
enough therein to buy the items for cash. 

So we step into 1940 with a form of inflation that 
may have indications of a coming prosperity or, if 
international things go awry, a sorry financial jumble 
on the “day of reckoning.” 

There are so many ways of extending this new form 
of credit that we could go on for pages to show the 
angles encouraging people to buy. One store went so 
far as to say: “Buy your Christmas presents and pay 
for them in the next six months.” A study was made 
of the expenditures of young business women in big 
cities and it was pointed out that they almost uni- 
versally adopt the philosophy: “Money for dress and 
shoes first—we'll eat somehow.” The bigger part of 
their income is mortgaged for clothes and cosmetics. 

Many a merchant who thought he was a purveyor 
of shoes, footwear service and fitting, now finds him- 
self an amateur banker and tied up with a crew of c»!- 
lectors who are almost ruthless in getting the moncy. 
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A STRAIGHT LINE TO YOUR SUCCESS 


WEAR A PAIR YOURSELF / 


STYLE S060 
THE BEST WAY TO Black Kid Blucher Oxford, 
LEARN THE No. 2 New Grade Last 
DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 
HEALTH SPOT SHOES 
AND ORDINARY SHOES 
IS TO WEAR A PAIR 
YOURSELF 


Single pair orders for personal use of buyers 
and department heads will receive immediate 
attention. Specify your size requirements. 
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TRAFFIC SIGNALS IN AMERICAN BUSINESS 


Carroll L. Wilson, Special Assistant to Secretary of Commerce Hopkins, 
Tells Shoe Men at Annual Meeting of N.S.R.A. on Second Day of Na- 
tional Shoe Fair, That if Course of Business in Next Few Years Is to Be 
Stormy They Must Develop Operating Policies That Will Permit Carry- 
ing on the Job of Creative Merchandising so They Can Weather These 


AT was necessary to select the title for my talk, “Busi- 
ness Traffic Signals,” before I had any opportunity to 
consider carefully what you might wish to hear from 
me. Accordingly, I have had many moments of mis- 
giving concerning the suitability of the subject as stated. 
A long stroll in the park across Michigan Avenue this 
morning, however, gave me an unsurpassed opportunity 
to see traffic in motion and to observe once more the 
indispensable aid rendered by traffic signals in keeping 
it moving without jam. Were it not for the stop, go, 
and caution signals, that torrent of onrushing cars would 
become hopelessly entangled with the traffic from side 
streets and would be able to proceed at best at a snail’s 
pace. 

It seems to me that business traffic in our channels 
of trade and automobile traffic on our highways re- 
semble one another rather closely. Just as we have many 
many highways crisscrossing the country, filled with 
automobiles proceeding in every direction, so we have 
a great variety of individual commodities which also 
must flow—in the form of millions of customer orders 
~—through a maze of trade channels until they find their 
way to the consumer’s back or his stomach or perhaps 
to the feet he walks on. 

Now this business traffic for a long time'has had the 
bad habit of getting itself into jams occasionally, and 
they seem to have become particularly frequent and 
severe in the last few years. 


"TAKE the experience of the last few months, since the 
war broke out in Europe, as an example. As soon as 
hostilities started, business men all over this country 
began to adapt their operations to the new factor in the 
situation as best they could, their chief basis being 
experience in the last war. Protective buying replaced 
cautious policies as the order of the day, and in some 
cases commitments were placed as long as a year in 
advance. This sort of buying was aggravated, of course, 
by speculative influences and by rumors of large war 
orders and prospects of more. As a result prices rose 
sharply on a great many commodities, and production 
made one of the swiftest advances in our history. In 
short, within a very few weeks’ time the war had touched 
off a nice little boom in American business. 

Right from the start, however, notes of caution were 
sounded prétty generally by some of the more thought- 
ful men in business and in government. Many of them 


suspected that this war might not develop like the last 


Disturbances with Maximum of Independence. 





one, and that much of the current spurt might be short- 
lived, in that purchases were going into inventories to 
a substantial extent, rather than passing on to the ulti- 
mate user. It was not long before violent and prolonged 
arguments developed between these cautious people and 
a group of optimistic adversaries, and these arguments 
still continue. 


EN fact, there is no reason why they should not con- 
tinue, unless one group gets tired, because enough facts 
to prove conclusively that one or the other is right 
simply do not exist. We know very little at any time 
about the condition of our national inventory of com- 
modities. Most of us do not know whether new orders 
in our industry are exceeding shipments. Or if we do 
happen to have that knowledge for our own field of 
activity, we ordinarily do not have an adequate picture 
as to how these new orders compare with the ultimate 
takeoff of our products by the consumer. As a result 
the experts take sides in the arguments, leaving the 
business man to go on as usual making his day-to-day 
decisions on the basis of precarious and uncertain guess- 
work concerning present and future conditions. The 
highway markers that might warn him of a sharp turn, 
or that might help him judge about when he may have 
to detour from the four-lane boulevard he has been 
traveling in the last few weeks—these traffic signs just 
aren’t there. 








IT so happens that business men appear to have 
brought our national commerce rather effectively under 
a calm and reasoned control during the past couple of 
months. There is a notable absence of hysteria and 
enterprisers generally appear to be proceeding courage- 
ously but with a fair amount of caution. If we are 
honest, however, I think we shall have to admit that our 
success in avoiding a business traffic jam this time is 
in a considerable degree fortuitous. The war has been 
exceedingly slow in developing, and as a consequence 
its impact on our own commerce so far has been much 
less upsetting than we might have expected. As a result, 
business men have had the good luck—and we may well 
hope fervently for its continuance—to encounter a 
breathing spell in which they could take stock of the 
situation and adjust their policies accordingly. In this 
latest period of stress, nevertheless, when it looked as 
though a bad jam might be in the making, the necessary 
[TURN TO PAGE 39, PLEASE] 



























The records of a hundred years of business life reveal achievements 
which combine to make the Kistler Leather Company a strongly integrated 
unit in the shoe and leather industry. Vigorous in our business body, pro- 
gressive in our company spirit, we look forward to continued growth with 
confidence. 

Looking back to 1840 we see ourselves entering upon an ambitious 
undertaking. The country was young. Tanning leather was an infant in- 
dustry. There were none of the present-day, helpful, scientific methods of 
control. Our hope for success rested on the human factors of initiative, 
experience, financial capacity, management and merchandising. It rested 
too on an idea, It was the idea of trade marking a sole leather tannage we 
had reason to believe was surpassingly good. Trade marking of sole leather 
was an unusual practice for the period. In taking that step we made quality 
apparent at a glance. 

The importance of the idea to the trade was at once realized. In time its 
valuation has become widespread. The scope of our activities today exceed 
national boundaries. While we take pardonable pride in our accomplishment 
we are not unaware of an indebtedness to those whose preference for Kistler 
“BENCH BRAND” Sole Leather made a century of service possible. To be 
ever alert, that we may continue to deserve such recognition of merit, is a 
responsibility we unhesitatingly assume. 


1—Part of our Elkins, W. Va., tannery. 5—A split sole showing solid substance 
2—Hides used are from heavy steer. clear through. 

3—Finished sides are shipped daily. 6—“Picture Soles” of “BENCH BRAND” 
4—Testing cut soles by iron for thickness. leather on men’s shoes. 


KISTLER 


BOSTON, MASS. 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT IN CHARGE OF BERTRAM URBAN 1012 NORTH THIRD STREET. MEAWAUREE. Wisconsin 








ARE NOW 
READY 


The January price ticket is in 
white, yellow, and blue and has 


adequate space for wording or 
stock number. 


Put life and color into your New 
Year window display with har- 
monizing show cards and price 
tickets. The January show cards 
are now ready in an attractive 
and seasonal design in shades of 
blue and deep yellow on a silver 
background, and bear messages, 
in the form of resolutions, per 


taining to style, quality, hosiery,. 
etc. 


Write for samples today! 


CARD HOLDERS 
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Everyone Passing 
is a Possible Prospect 
SELL THEM 


DISPLAY CARD SAMPLES, HARMONIZING TICKETS 
and SELLING MESSAGES SENT ON REQUEST 


14 snappy and informative selling messages 
each month for men's, women's, children's shoes, 
women's hosiery, store service, fitting, quality, styles. 
Single cards, 60c each—without text, 35¢ each 
(PRICES FOR MONTHLY SERVICE SHOWN ON OPPOSITE PAGE) 


ATTRACTIVE HAND LETTERED PRICE TICKETS 


In popular denominations and blank. Samples of in-stock 
tickets available. 
WITHOUT STORE NAME: 6 dozen, $1.10—I2 dozen, $2.00 


WITH STORE NAME: 100 tickets, $3.00—200, $5.00 
CHECK WITH ORDER, PLEASE, UNLESS C.0.D. PREFERRED 


MERCHANDISING AIDS 
uyGip | hin | 
Price Tickets | 


For Price Tickets — Adjustable 
—Tilt at any angle. 


* for 





Recorder Stock Record 
Tickets 


for shoe cartons. Cyclone clips 
included. 


Natural Fi 
SHOE Hi 


iew 
OLDER 
>) to display arch, branded, and 
p ¢ fibre-sole shoes. Always re- 
Hover. 
Pending 











mains in upright position. 


























FEATURE POINTERS 


precisely point out in-built values. These 
ARROWS are obtainable in two combino- 
tions: corn with green border, or buff with 
green border. Choice of forty selling 
phrases, or blanks. 


12 dozen (printed or en — 

















(Cross out 


6 dozen (printed or blank 1.10 
1 dozen (printed or blank) .... 0.25 


SPECIAL: 


Combination of one gross Polly 
Clips and one —_ Arrows, only 
.00. 


SERVICE 


ANNUAL DISPLAY CARD 
SERVICE INCLUDES 


EXCLUSIVE FRANCHISE with annual card service to one merchant in an 
average size town, suburb or city shopping center. 


STORE WINDOW BULLETIN supplies merchandising and display suggestions 
each month. 
SPECIAL CARDS, with wording as wanted. 


EXCHANGE OF CARDS: Annual card service subscribers may exchange any 
cards received for others of the current month, whose text better covers 
their merchandising program. 


Women’s, Children’s Shoes and Women’s Hosiery. 


SHOW CARD 


PRICE TICKETS: Blank tickets, harmonizing with the current month's cards, 
supplied free. 


IMPRINTED PRICE TICKETS with prices as wanted, to assure well blended 
trim, are 35¢ per fifty, additional. 
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SERVICE | MONTHLY HOLDERS Tickets 





6 100 
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Ne. 1 





additional 





per year, payable 
-. per month. For 


cash in advance, full year’s 
service, 5% discounts. Checks 
from foreign subscribers 


must be drawn on VU. &. 
card holders. 


No. 8 2 50 





month 


+ we agree to pay $1.00 


$5.00 

Ne. 2 4.00 4 100 
3.00 
2.25 


No. 4 50 


For this service we will pay 
banks, or include exchange. 
If for any unforeseen reason 


we wish to discontinue ser- 


vice before expiration of or- 
each month’s service deliv- 


ered, and agree to return the 
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Check, with order, please, unless C.0.D. preferred 
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“C" White beard. “G” — Aquamarine “V” White board. “X" — Fuchsia and 
Design im bright and yellow on white Design in green and green on white back- 
blue. background. yellow. ground. 
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beginning with January 
r, for Card Service 


continuing monthly for one 
ers (with the first month's 


service), ....... 
PRINTED TICKETS, at 35¢ per 


Recorder “Selling Messages,” 


Please enter our order for the 
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SIZE: 1'/7" x2%4"—Prices on opposite page. 
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New Vulcan Last Style Studio 


New YorkK—Quiet attractiveness, a 
most ingratiating influence in the midst 
of the noisy hubbub completely sur- 
rounding them on the outside, charac- 
terizes the last and heel studio and 
model room of Vulcan Corporation at 
19 West 34th Street, this city, in the 
very heart of the shoe style center of 
America. 

Artistic coordination of draperies 
and crystal ornamentation make these 
rooms most interestingly modern. 

Entirely different in tone and general 
appearance from the usual “sample 
room,” Vulean’s New York headquar- 
ters offer a satisfying reception to the 
eyes and ears of the visitor in quest of 


information about the latest style 
trends in lasts and heels. Of these there 
is a large assortment on display, in- 
cluding advance promotional creations 
by some of the most authoritative ar- 
tisans in the business. 

A fully equipped model room adjoins 
the display salon. One cannot leave 
these quarters without a new sense of 
satisfaction and inspiration about his 
own styling efforts and a more intimate 
knowledge of the vital part played by 
lasts and heels in the development of 
the shoes of today and tomorrow. 

Vulean extends a cordial invitation 
to visit the studio, and make full use 
of its exceptional facilities. 





Middle of Road Policy for New Year 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 19] 


there does exist that feeling and the 
ability to accomplish it. 

“It is a matter of common knowledge 
that raw materials essential in the man- 
ufacturing of shoes have advanced sub- 
stantially since the start of the war and 
today, four months later, there is prac- 
tically no recession in the upswing 
which eventually, as inventories are con- 
sumed requiring replacements at higher 
price levels, will reflect in higher whole- 
sale prices for shoes. Another factor 
in boosting costs is the shortening of 
the working week and the increase in 
minimum wages which became effec- 
tive last October. Considering these 
factors, it is advisable to give thought 
to replacement costs in marketing your 
Spring shoes. 

“The New Year is going to be as good 
as you make it, so let’s put the spotlight 
on shoes and tell the world that 1940 is 
going to be a banner year.” 

Featured speaker on the opening 
noonday luncheon program in the Grand 
Ballroom of the Stevens Hotel, Tues- 


day, Jan. 2, was Dr. George H. Gallup, 
director of the American Institute of 
Public Opinion. Dr. Gallup outlined at 
length the various methods of conduct- 
ing polls and then concentrated on 
some of the major public interests in 
the country today. 

Harry E. Fontius, president of the 
National Shoe Retailers’ Association, 
extended the retailers’ greeting and 
stated that because of unsettled con- 
ditions in the industry buyers this year 
are seeking more information on what 
they buy from among the 1060 exhibi- 
tors. He stated that although sales 
among retailers had fallen off some- 
what during the past year, they are 
looking forward to vastly improved 
business conditions during 1940. 

Frederick A. Miller, chairman of the 
board of the National Boot and Shoe 
Manufacturers Association, and Thomas 
A. Delaney, secretary of the National 
Shoe Travelers’ Association, each spoke 
briefly extending the greetings of their 
respective groups. 


On Wednesday noon, January 3, the 
N.S.R.A. held their annual meeting in 
the Grand Ballroom of the Stevens. 
Holding a capacity crowd of 700 shoe 
men, many were of necessity turned 
away. Harry E. Fontius, retiring pres- 
ident of the N.S.R.A., presented the 
speakers. 

Featured speaker was Frank M. May- 
field, chairman of the Economic Ad- 
visory Committee of the National Re- 
tail Dry Goods Association, president 
of Scruggs, Vandervoort & Barney, 
Inc., St. Louis, and president of the 
Denver Dry Goods Co., Denver, Colo. 

Mr. Mayfield spoke on the price 
movement and business with his main 
theme that “business can, if permitted, 
handle its own problems and take care 
of its own ills.” 

“When your Committee invited me to 
speak here today,” Mr. Mayfield stated, 
“they did so because I had shortly be- 
fore that time been appointed chair- 
man of the Economic Advisory Com- 
mittee of the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association which was concerned with 
the price movements shortly after the 
outbreak of war. 

“I was flattered by the invitation and 
glad to present to so representative an 
organization of business men the aims 
and purposes of this Committee. 

“At that time, all commodity prices 
were rising almost over night. We 
Retailers, believed that rapid and specu- 
lative increases were extremely bad for 
our business and for the National 
economy. We believe that the only real 
profits, like the only real wages, are 
those which arise from increased pro- 
duction. We knew that price inflation 
would bring about mal-adjustments in 
many ways and that, some day, we 
would pay the price. 

“Happily, business has done a mag- 
nificant job in restraining such price 
increases. The record shows that whole- 
sale prices have risen moderately and 
retail even less. And so, the whole sub- 
ject of my talk had to be changed be- 
cause of the necessity for it had, at 
least temporarily disappeared. It gives 
me the opportunity, however, to make 
a point—which I wanted to make any 
way—that this price situation is just 
another instance in a long series that 
leads me to the conclusion that business 
can, if permitted, handle its own prob- 
lems and take care of its own ills. 

“I would not, for a minute, minimize 
the evils in business. We need to rais« 
business standards, develop an ethical! 
sense in business and to run the crooks 
out of business. But let’s not forget 
that business leadership has given thi 
Country the highest real wages, the 
shortest working hours, and the grea'- 
est percentage of home-ownership 
earth. 

“Business men are on the defensi\ 
The depression was a tremendous fa:- 
tor in causing the consuming public 
become negative-minded towards bus'- 
ness. It became a fad among the !n- 
telligentsia to decry the business view- 
point. A few flagrant examples °! 

[TURN TO PAGE 34, PLEAS#] 
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ITTLEWAY and UCO 
LOCKSTITCH Shoes 


LITTLEWAY PROCESS COMPANY 


140 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Middle of Road Policy for New Year 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 32] 


dishonesty in high business circles con- 
tributed towards this attitude. Books 
of the type of ‘Your Money’s Worth’ 
and ‘100,000,000 Guinea Pigs’ became 
best sellers. Business didn’t do much of a 
job defending itself, and the public were 
naturally not informed about the eco- 
nomics of business and could not be 
blamed for that which they did not 
know. 

“The obvious result was more Gov- 
ernment regulations, and Government 
regulation has come most quickly and 
severely in those industries which have 
not cleaned their own houses. For ex- 
ample, at the turn of the century the 
railroads had done a magnificent job 
of transportation. But, practices had 
grown in the industry which finally re- 
sulted in an aroused public opinion and 
stringent Government regulation. 

“More recently, the utility business 
has done a magnificent job of furnish- 
ing electric current to the country. But 
certain of its practices by a few of its 
leaders aroused public condemnation 
and the result is stringent, and prob- 
ably far too stringent regulation. 

“I could give more examples of Gov- 
ernment intrusion into business through 
the S.E.C., F.T.C., and many other 
agencies. Many of them are necessary. 
But it is already evident, to my mind, 
that the Government, in attempting to 
control the oecasio crook and the 
rise and fall of inflationary and de- 
flationary periods can assume such 
strict control that it undermines the 
enterprise in our economic system. For 
many people have accepted the fallacy 
that the Government is ‘benign in its 
intent and infallible in its planning.’ 
Not enough seem to realize that ruling 
by the letter of the law must make 
Government controls rigid and by that 
fact alone, hurts industry and restricts 
production. 

“Another direct result of anti-busi- 
ness sentiment has been the growth of 
the Consumer movement. A recent Gal- 
lup poll showed that in 5,000 calls: 

“24% had heard of the Consumer 
movement, half of whom had an intelli- 
gent conception of its aims. 

“100% of teachers were well informed 
of its objectives. 

“24% had read anti-business litera- 
ture. 

“85% of teachers had read books like 
*100,000,000 Guinea Pigs.’ 

“40% of teachers were regular sub- 
scribers to publications such as ‘Con- 
sumers Research’ and ‘Consumers 


Retailers, heartily approve 
Consumer education, more accurate 
identification of merchandise, etc., but, 
we do not approve the idea that Con- 
sumers have to be protected against 
business as a whole, or that their in- 
terests are, in any way, antagonistic. 

“And the total amount that can be 
spent by such organizations in research 













to give the public better value would 
not equal the amount spent by one of 
our large corporations for exactly the 
same purpose. 

“Retailers, themselves, are continually 
searching the markets for better value. 
They are so successful that I do not 
think it is stating the case too strongly 
to say that any customer in any store, 
of long-established reputation for fair 
dealing, will get value received for any 
article he buys and that the best pro- 
tection of the Consumer is obtained 
today, as always, by buying reputable 
goods from reputable retailers. 

“Another result of anti-business sen- 
timent is a startling misconception 
about ‘Truth in Advertising.’ They 
take a few isolated cases—such, for 
example, as a cigarette advertising that 
it is good for your nerves, or, a toilet 
article holding forth that it will make 
a pretty woman out of an ugly one— 
and lead the public to believe that ad- 
vertising is fundamentally dishonest. 
They completely overlook censorship 
regulations by newspapers, radio and 
magazines, the work of Better Business 
Bureaus, and efforts by business, itself, 
to insure accuracy in its advertising. 

“In checking retail advertising in 
St. Louis, the Better Business Bureau 
found 8/10 of 1% in error. In another 
check, 13 full page advertisements con- 
taining 560 items, seven of these items 
were found to contain incorrect state- 
ments. 

“In another field, 14,274 advertise- 
ments were studied with an error of 
less than 1 per cent. 

“The Federal Trade Commission is 
the one big outstanding federal agency 


to do something about misleading ad- 
vertising. It has a 2 million dollar 
biennial appropriation and about 600 
employees. Its last report shows: 

Selected 130,000 advertisements from 
prominent newspapers and magazines 
throughout the country (laid 24,000 
of them as being susceptible to inac- 
curacy or deception.) 
Read 490,000 radio scripts and laid 
aside 23,000 as being susceptible to 
deception. 
In other words, out of a total of 
620,000 opportunities to be wrong, 
47,000 were laid aside as having the 
capacity of being in error (that’s 
7.6%). 
These 47,000 were then put into the 
hands of professional “readers” and 
ultimately to investigators and at- 
torneys resulting in only 1,800 actual 
investigations with an ultimate result 
of 576 stipulations, 305 complaints 
and 246 cease and desist orders. 

“The figures do not argue business 
perfection in any sense. They indicat: 
great need for improvement. But we 
must remember that no human institu 
tion is perfectly efficient—certainly 
Government isn’t, nor any other out 
side agency. 

“The American business man has a 
job to do. He has to re-sell the Coun- 
try on the business system. It is not 
easy to do. That system calls for hard 
work, thrift and sacrifice. He is in 
competition with others who are selling 
short-cuts to Utopia. 

“One of the first things to do is to 
view the whole problem in perspective 
and in proper proportion. They will, 
I believe, find that business is funda 
mentally honest, that it should be al- 
lowed to handle its own problems until 
its inability to do so has been proven 
beyond a doubt, that it has the know!- 
edge, efficiency and equipment that can 

[TURN TO PAGE 38, PLEASE] 
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The number of U/C Sole Stitching 
Machines — Model C— outstanding, con- 
tinves to increase and is NOW at a 
NEW ALL-TIME HIGH. Sole attaching 
with this machine is by means of a lock- 


stitch seam and shoes made by this 


wre SOLE STITCHING 
MACHINE — MODEL C 


method have a well-earned reputation 
for flexibility and comfort. 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Goes 


OF A NEW SELLING POINT 


FOR SHOES 


J 


- (a I'd never given much thought to 

49) soles when buying new shoes — 

—> especially not to whether the 

se soles were tfectly matched. 

, Naturally, I thought the soles on 

ra ia ' a st all shoes were exactly alike—but 
that’s not so. 


The clerk pointed out that the millions of little fibers that make 
up leather vary in formation from one part of the hide to an- 
other. Two soles may look alike but the way the fibers are put 
coves may be altogether different, (see photomicrographs 
above). 


If that’s so, one sole will be less springy than the other, won't 
pre ns the arch as well, won't have as neat an edge. But the 
clerk said these shoes have England Walton fiber-sorted soles 
which are perfectly matched for fiber. (Photos show how pol- 
arized light detects difference in resistance to stress experienced 
in a not-unusual case of careless sorting. 


4 He said the men who make up 
f| the pairs at England Walton have 
almost X-ray eyes, because they 
| can match up two soles so that 
the insides are just as much alike 
as the outsides. The result is — a 
irl like me gets the same flexi- 
Eitity, the same strength and ap- 
pearance from both my soles. 


England Walton Division A. C. Lawrence Leather Co. 
Boston, Camden, Peabody, New York, St. Louis, Columbus, 
i . Milwaukee, Los Angeles, Ashland, Ky., 
ewport, Tenn., Loodwood, N. C. 
CUT SOLES and SOLE LEATHER - PURE CAK BARK TANNED 
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THIS WEEK IN THE 


Saturday, January 6, 


SHOE TRADE 


1940 


National News 





Program Announced for Michigan Shoe Fair 





Fashion Show and Dinner Dance Among Features Planned 
For Three-Day Showing—Committees Named 


Detroit, MicH.—The official program 
for the Michigan Annual Shoe Fair, 
‘sponsored by Michigan Retail Shoe 
Dealers Association and Michigan Shoe 
Travelers Club, to be held January 
7-8-9, 1940, at the Hotel Statler, De- 
troit, was announced last week. 

Complete committee appointments 
tare as follows: General convention 
ghairmen: Herman Meyer, Clyde K. 
Taylor. Entertainment: chairmen, C. 
'E. Armbruster, Walter Magee; E. W. 
Yensen, Dave B. Brown, Al Cattell, C. 
@hoden, Guy Dixon, Leo Masters, Jack 
Plunkett, V. V. McBride. Progress 
‘and Publicity: chairmen, Herman E. 
Behwartz, Nathan Hack; Moe Cantor, 
‘Sam Kane, E. C. Armstrong, David 
‘Soskin, R. D. Murray, Burt Pond, Ar- 
‘thur Jochen, Earl Gregg. Reception: 
“@thairmen: Charles Harris, Glen Buell; 
3 Brown, Bob Isberg, Sam Rosenthal, 

S. Hall, I. Warshawsky, J. A. 
le, Jack Temple, F. J. McCloskey, 
nk Huetter, Harry Rosenfelt, Harry 
omon, Stuart Rackham. Style Show: 
irmen: Harold Broadwell, Sam 

er; Sam S. Weiss, Harvey Elbing- 
er, Herbert Burr, Dave Lieberwitz. 
_ The program for the convention is 
as follows: 


SUNDAY, JANUARY 7 


9:00 A. M. Registration of Delegates 

and visiting shoemen. All Sample 
Rooms displaying newest Spring Shoe 
Creations for every occasion—from 
the highest to the lowest price brack- 
et—will be open for inspection from 
10:00 A. M. to 10:00 P. M. 

4:00 P. M. Michigan Retail Shoe Deal- 

ts Association Board of Directors 

"Meeting and Election of New Direc- 
tors, Ballroom Floor, Hotel Statler. 


MONDAY, JANUARY 8 
0 Noon. Luncheon Meeting: Ball- 


room Hotel Statler. Presided by 
Ernest Bradshaw of The J. L. Hud- 
son Co. Welcome Address by R. J. 
Schmidt, President, Michigan Retail 
Shoe Dealers Association, and Bruce 
Dickman, President, Michigan Shoe 
Travelers Club. Wilbur M. Brucker, 
former Governor of Michigan, will 
deliver a short talk on “The Coun- 
try’s Outlook for 1940.” Followed by 
Arthur D. Anderson, Editor of Boor 
AND SHOE RECORDER, and Harold R. 
Quimby, Editor of Creative Footwear. 
:30 P. M. Grand Fashion Show, Ball- 
room, Hotel Statler, under direction 
of Miss Helen Heller of The Ernst 
Kern Co. Music by Jules Klein’s 
Orchestra. Six elaborate dance num- 
bers during the Style Show under the 
personal supervision of Madame Lou- 
ise Dickman Burnside. Selection and 
Crowning of Shoe Fashion Queen fol- 
lowing Style Show. Judges: Miss 
Helen Heller, Stylist, The Ernst 
Kern Co. Miss Jean Pearson, Fash- 
ion Editor, Detroit Free Press. Miss 
Mary Morris, Fashion Editor, Detroit 
News. Miss Joan Dean, Fashion 
Editor, Detroit Times. Mr. Arthur 
D. Anderson, Editor, Boor AND SHOE 
RecorperR. Mr. Harold R. Quimby, 
Editor, Creative Footwear. 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 9 


All Sample Rooms will be open from 

9:00 A. M. to 7:00 P. M. 

12:30 Noon. Michigan Retail Shoe 
Dealers Association Board of Direc- 
tors Annual Luncheon. Parlor A, 
Ballroom Floor, Hotel Statler. All 
newly elected directors are urged to 
attend this important meeting. 

:00 P. M. Dinner Dance—Elaborate 
Floor Show. Main Ballroom, Hotel 
Statler. $2.50 per plate. Valuable 
souvenirs for the ladies. Music by 

[TURN TO PAGE 42, PLEASE] 


Chicago Travelers 
Elect Officers 


CuicaGo, ILL.—An entirely new slate 
of officers now heads the Shoe Trav- 
elers’ Association of Chicago, follow- 
ing one of the most spirited and closest 
election contests in many years. Urban 
K. Allen, who has been vice-president 


Urban Allen receives telephoned con- 
gratulations on his election as new pres- 
ident of the Shoe Travelers’ Association 
of Chicago. He shares them with Hugh 
Estes, to his left, new vice-president, and 
George Slater, new secretary-treasurer. 


of the organization for the past two 
years, is the new president. Mr. Allen, 
who is well known to the trade as 
“Red,” is with the Groves Shoe Com- 
pany, of Chicago. Hugh Estes, is the 
new vice-president, and George Slater, 
who represents the Williams Mfg. Co., 
is secretary-treasurer. 

Considerable color and excitement 
was added to the election, which was 
a divided issue for the first time in a 
number of years. The winning faction 
was opposed by Norman N. Souther, 
who had been president for two years, 
and John M. Ruckman, running for re- 

[TURN TO PAGE 47, PLEASE] 
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Midwest Shoe Fair Committee. Seated, left to right: Ed S. Horwitz; W. E. New- 
bold; A. M. Sandke; Florence Guenzer; E. C. Horn, secretary; Frank J. Weber, 


chairman; Julian Marks; Ben Kessen; George Dohrman, treasurer. 


Standing, 


left to right: Guy Spring; Ira Longini; Ted Orr, vice-chairman; Charles Longini; 
Jack Rappe; Bob Nunn; Al Schloemer; Harry Lasky; J. T. High; Tom Kilcrease; 


Herman Harrison. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO — The fifth An- 
nual Midwest Shoe Fair will be held on 
June 9, 10 and 11, 1940, at the Nether- 
land Plaza Hotel in Cincinnati, an- 
nounced the committee in charge of the 
Fair at their December meeting. 

The following committees were also 
named at this meeting: 

Style Show: R. G. Nunn—chairman; 
Gene Held, W. E. Newbold, Thomas B. 
Kilcrease, Jos. S. Stern, F. X. O’Brien; 
Registration: Henry Momper—chair- 
man; Al Schloemer, A. R. Toeffler, J. 
T. High; Finance: Geo. Dohrman— 
chairman; John Schwarz, Ted Orr, Ben 
Kessen; Program: Harry Lasky — 
chairman; Chas. Longini, Ben Gard- 
ner; Entertainment: E. S. Horwitz— 
chairman; Robert Gerwin, A. E. Klin- 
kicht, Julian Marks; Publicity: Ira 
Longini—chairman; Harry Nolan, Guy 
Spring, A. M. Sandke, Dan M. Cohen, 
Morris Edwards, Herman Harrison, 
Milton Rubinson; Reception: Jack 
Rappe — chairman; Lester Abrams, 
Florence Guenzer, Sigmund Cohen, 
Ben Kessen. 

The officers of the 1940 committee as 
named earlier are: Frank J. Weber— 
chairman; Ted Orr—vice-chairman; E. 
C. Horn—secretary; George Dohrman 
—treasurer. 

The active work on the 1940 Fair 
will start shortly after the first of the 
year when each committee will have 
made its plans and the Fair office will 
be open in the Netherland Plaza Hotel. 
Some changes in the arrangements are 
being considered and the committee 
feels sure that this year’s convention 
will surpass even those of past years. 

The advance registration has been 
exceptionally heavy this year and more 
than 130 firms have now reserved dis- 
play space. The retailer interest also 
continues high and the retailer regis- 
tration will undoubtedly be greater 
than in the past. 

The shoe industry is well aware of 
the successful showing the Midwest 


Shoe Fair has made in past years, and 
the tremendous volume of business done 
at this Fair is well-known to all man- 
ufacturers. Retailers from the Middle 
Western, Eastern, and Southern States 
have come to regard this Fair as an 
ideal place to study Fall trends and to 
make their purchases for that season. 

The committee looks forward again 
to welcoming the shoe industry to Cin- 
cinnati in June, 1940, and advises that 
everything is being done to make this 
a show of interest and importance to 
all shoe men. 


Middle of Road Policy 


For New Year 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 34] 


not be possessed by any other agency. 

“Since setting down the notes for 
the foregoing discussion, I have been 
greatly pleased to see a set of prin- 
ciples recently issued by the National 
Association of Manufacturers. These 
principles say that industry, itself, is 
largely responsible for Government 
regulation and that business practices, 
individual and collective, paved the way 
for the current attitude. 

“It says the remedy is for business 
to become realistic, self-examining, un- 
selfish, social and community minded. 
Only business, itself, can save the pri- 
vate profit system and check the trend 
towards totalitarianism. 

“It is a milestone in business thought 
and deserves the support of us all.” 





Late Flash 


Prices for Spring Shoes Remain Firm in 
National Shoe Fair Bu . Sole and 
Upper Prices Steady. All Factories Re- 
port General A mee of Present 
Prices and a Ge Intention to Mod- 
erate the Rise to the Consumer. Con- 
sumer A tance of New Shoes More 
Important Topic at Fair Than Price 
Situations. 





Gordon Heads New 
Play Shoe Division 

Peasopy, Mass.—Louis W. Gordon, 
long and familiarly known in women’s 
shoe styling, manufacturing and dis- 
tribution, who has been sales manage: 
of the Arrow Shoe Company for sev- 
eral years, is now confining his entire 
time and efforts to creating a play shoe 
division for this firm. 

During the past ten years the Arrow 
Shoe Company has manufactured a line 
of style shoes. Now, in addition, a new 
section of this factory is being devoted 
entirely to creating and producing a 
varied line of play shoes to retail in a 
medium grade. 

Show rooms have been opened in New 
York. Also a separate staff of sales- 
men is being organized to present the 
line throughout the country. 

Mr. Gordon is managing, directing 
and styling this new branch of the 
company. 


Direct Mail Folder to 
Supplement Advertising 


BrocKTON, Mass.—Carrying the s!o- 
gan, “Douglas Conquers The Problem 
of Mark-Up,” the Douglas Shoe Com- 
pany is mailing to the trade an elabo- 
rate folder to supplement the trade 
paper advertising of its three new lines 
of shoes for men. 

Inside the folder are four pages de- 
scribing and illustrating the new styles 
for Spring. A total of twelve shoes 
are pictured, four each in the three 
grades, which are a part of the 
new Douglas merchandising program— 
men’s shoes to retail at $3.85, $5 and 
$6.50. 

Both sport and street shoes are 
shown, fine leathers, good fitting lasts 
and highly skilled workmanship being 
featured. 


Paul Kirsh to Join May Co. 


Los ANGELES, CALIF.—J. H. Fergu- 
son has tendered his resignation to The 
May Co. as women’s and children’s 
shoe buyer, effective Feb. 1, 1940. He 
will be succeeded by Paul Kirsh. Mr. 
Kirsh has been with the J. W. Robin- 
son Co. for the past eight years as 
manager of all the shoe departments 
in this well-known, high-grade depart- 
ment store. Under his guidance the 
several shoe departments have made 
outstanding strides. Mr. Kirsh is 
known throughout the country for the 
remarkable job done at the Robinson 
store. He will start surveying the mar- 
ket for The May Co. in January. 

Taking the shoe manager’s pos! at 
Robinson, is P. D. Lehman, who has 
been a most able assistant to Mr. Kirsh 
for several years. The various assis- 
tant heads of the several shoe depart- 
ments will not be changed under Mr. 
Lehman. 
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Traffic Signals in American Business 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 28] 


traffic signals in the form of up-to-date 
facts on inventories, new and unfilled 
orders, and the like were conspicuously 
missing from the picture. 

Now this recent disturbance in busi- 
ness need give us little concern, per- 
haps, if we could justifiably treat it as 
an isolated instance. On the contrary, 
however, it is merely a new sample of 
the instability which has been char- 
acteristic of the flow of business for a 
long time. Let me recall to your minds 
a few of the more recent disturbances. 
In the Summer and Autumn of 1932 
there was a weak and short-lived in- 
crease in business. As we can all well 
remember, the spurt in the Spring and 
Summer of 1933 was violent, but it also 
failed to last more than a few months. 
In 1936 and 19387 we got a boom that 
lasted long enough to make many of us 
think that prosperity was really on the 
way again. But, we were speedily dis- 
illusioned by the collapse in late 1937 
and early 1938. 

Many indeed are the explanations 
that have been offered to account for 
these business swings, individually and 
collectively. I haven’t a doubt that the 
majority of the members of this audi- 
ence have done some thinking on the 
subject themselves and have their own 
ideas. It is not my purpose here to go 
into any involved analysis of these dis- 
turbances. There are some common 
characteristics, however, that are worth 
calling to your attention. 

Such evidence as we can assemble in- 
dicates quite clearly, in the first place, 
that each of them was marked by ex- 
pansion and liquidation of inventories. 
Secondly, if we go back to the news 
reports current during the development 
of these small booms, we find that the 
business public encountered serious 
diffeulties in judging how long each of 
them probably would last. This was 
true both on the upside and the down- 
side. Finally, it is noteworthy that 
these business oscillations were quite 
general, affecting in varying degrees 
practically all important productive 
industries. 

You have had to wrestle with prob- 
lems of price instability. You have 
found new difficulties in controlling 
your individual production schedules 
and inventories. I am quite sure that 
both in manufacturing and in retailing 
you have found your profits moving 
altogether too erratically to suit your 
tastes. 

_ The great curse of these repeated 
jams in business traffic is that they 
make opportunism the rule, so that it 


so much less attention to devote to con- 
structive long-range planning. 

Now granting that such instability 
as we have experienced in recent years 
is a definite impediment to our com- 
merce, what can we do about it, what 
can you do about it, what can anybody 
accomplish? For the sake of argument, 
though I’m not at all sure it needs to 
be true, let’s assume that the course of 
business in the next few years will be 
rough and stormy, and frequently in- 
terrupted by traffic jams such as we 
have had before. If these are the con- 
ditions we must face, and if we must 
operate at least temporarily without 
adequate warning signals, then let us 
seek to develop operating policies which 
will permit us to carry on our job of 
creative merchandising in spite of the 
difficulties. In other words, is not the 
first job of every business man under 
such conditions to put the affairs of his 
own enterprise in such strong and flex- 
ible shape, with adequate capital, out- 
standing products, loyal customers and 
the like, that he can ride through these 
disturbances with a maximum degree 
of independence? 

Another helpful approach is to size 
up these disturbances for what they 
really are, as best we can with the in- 
formation that is available, and to treat 


[39] 


them accordingly. In other words, it is 
hazardous to assume that sudden vio- 
lent spurts in business such as we have 
had from time to time can be the be- 
ginning of a short and uninterrupted 
road to prolonged prosperity. By the 
same token it is just as foolish, when 
business turns down after a few months 
of relatively good profits, to fear that 
the bottom is going to drop out of 
things for a long time. 

There is usually no good reason for 
extending ourselves in our buying 
policies or in plant expansion wheneve1 
we get a flurry on the upside. If the 
other fellow is short-sighted enough to 
go out on a limb at such times, let 
him be the one to do it. The limb is 
likely to break under him when a flood 
of cancellations catches him with heavy 
stocks and commitments acquired at 
high prices, if not with a new ware- 
house or office building or another ell 
on the factory. By the same token, 
there is good reason to exercise an 
intelligent brand of courage whenever 
the news commentators and the crowd 
are most pessimistic. 

Before I came to Washington a few 
months ago, I had been associated for 
a good many years with a firm of in- 
vestment counsel. The approach I have 
sketched is one which that firm has 
found to be quite successful in dealing 
with the vagaries of the securities mar- 
ket. It is what I like to call applying 
a rule of reason in buying and selling 
policy—a rule of cold and calculating 
reason. 

[TURN TO PAGE 47, PLEASE] 





First Lady Selects Slippers at Benefit 


Washington, D. C.—The First Lady combined a little Christmas shopping with 

her visit to the Czechoslovakian Bazaar in the capital. Mrs. Roosevelt admired 

a slipper offered for sale by Mrs. Vladimir Hurban, wife of the Czech Minister 

to the United States. Left to right: Miss Mary Klementik; Mrs. Roosevelt; Mme. 

Hurban, and Mrs. Wilbur Carr. The First Lady purchased several other articles 

displayed. The Bazaar was sponsored by the Czech-American women at the 
capital. 


extremely difficult to do a good 
job of creative merchandising. When 
the business man is forced to be pretty 
much of an in-and-out trader, with a 
lot of concern about what will happen 
tomorrow or the day after, he has just 
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Features Personalized Shoe Plan 


Right: C. T. Cole drafting a new 
model. Below: Mr. Cole examines 
a pair of “Altishoes” which are de- 
signed to increase a person’s height. 
These in the photograph are for an 
exclusive Hollywood shop; their 


customer a well known screen star. 


Cuicaco, ILu.—No longer need the 
special shoe be a “headache” for manu- 
facturer and retailer, for out in Chi- 
cago there has grown a source of sup- 
ply which welcomes these difficult and 
unusual shoes. This personalized shoe 
department of Cole, Rood & Haan is 
headed by C. T. Cole, who was trained 
in old New England to the “gentle 
craft.” And he takes a special delight 
in the creation of these personalized 
shoes. His plan comprises three cate- 
gories: first—high style footwear which 
includes handbutted, handsewn and 
handmade shoes of unusual character. 
Because of the close relationship which 
Mr. Cole has with outstanding style 
men in high grade shoe stores and de- 
partments, he has developed distin- 
guishing styles which appeal quickly 
to the eye, and many innovations in 
the styling of patterns and new changes 
in lasts are appearing in this line of 
shoes marked Cole-Haan. 

The crippled and corrective shoe has 
long been a problem to the shoe re- 
tailer and for this special service Mr. 
Cole offers an exceptional crop of shoe- 
makers who have specialized for years 
in the making of corrective shoes. Be- 
cause of specialization this type of 
work, which for many years has been 
very expensive to the ultimate wearer, 


can be produced with speed and econ- 
omy, both vital considerations in mer- 
chandising crippled shoes. 

He is also featuring a new shoe 
known as Add Hite which actually in- 
creases a man’s height. This is an idea 
which came out of Hollywood and is a 
particularly neat trick. By means of 
a cork insert carefully concealed in the 
shoe considerable height is given to 
the wearer. 

Because retailers and manufacturers 
the country over have turned to this 
unusual source of supply, shoes which 
previously have been headaches now 
become really profitable. 


Store Operated by Partnership 


New ORLEANS, La.—The Louis Sporl 
Shoe Store, established in 1892 by the 
late Louis J. Sporl, is now operated by 
a partnership of Louis M. Sporl, the 
son of the founder, and Edward L. 
Arno. After the death of Louis J. 
Sporl in 1929 the business was con- 
ducted by Mrs. Louis J. Sporl with her 
son, Louis M., as general manager. 
Since the recent death of Mrs. Sporl, 
the store is operated by her son and 
Mr. Arno in partnership. Mr. Arno has 
been in the employ of this store for 


the past 35 years. Two of the old 
employees, Clarence Arena, who has 
been with the store 19 years, and Louis 
Cummins, who has been with the store 
for the past 13 years, are still in the 
organization. 

This store does one of the biggest 
retail shoe businesses outside of Cana] 
Street. 


Gronwold with Kreider 


ELIZABETHTOWN, PA.—Emery Gron- 
wold, who for the past nine years has 
been associated with Gil Ash Shoe Co. 
of Fitchburg, Mass., has joined the 
A. S. Kreider Shoe Mfg. Company, 
here, where he will assist George Linse- 
meyer in promoting their $3.00 line of 
boys’ shoes. Mr. Gronwold’s headquar- 
ters will be at the factory in Eliza- 
bethtown. 


Reineberg Store to 


Occupy New Quarters 


York, Pa.—The Ed Reineberg Shoe 
Store, largest exclusive shoe store in 
York, will soon be occupying new and 
modern quarters, at 51 South George 
Street, moving from their present loca- 
tion at 19 South George Street. Work 
of remodeling the building in the most 
modern style has been started and the 
store should be in their new quarters 
shortly after the first of the year. 

The building the store will occupy 
will receive a complete new front in- 
cluding deep show windows set in alu- 
minum frames and surrounded by 
black Carrara glass. Large aluminum 
block letters standing on an aluminum 
marquee will silhouette the name 
“Reineberg” against the porcelain face 
of the building. Entrance to the store 
will be through double Herculite glass 
doors. The store interior will contain 
separate departments for men’s and for 
women’s shoes as well as for merchan- 
dising hosiery, accessories and shoe 
findings. Complete new furniture and 
equipment will make this a modern 
sales room in every respect. Lighting 
will be from flush ceiling reflectors. 
Stock storage on the sales floor and in 
shelf corridors will contain 13,000 pairs 
of shoes. 

A new mezzanine floor will be built 
over the rear of the store containing 
offices of the firm while a new one-story 
addition at the rear will contain book- 
keeping and credit offices, service rooms 
and stairs with service exit to the 
rear. Present plans contemplate a sys- 
tem of complete all-year-round air con- 
ditioning for the entire store to pro- 
vide maximum comfort for the cus- 
tomer. 

Expansion for future needs is pro- 
vided for in a commodious basement 
store. The cost in improvements will 
be approximately $7,000. J. B. Hamme 
is the architect and the genera! con- 
tractor is R. S. Noonan. The Grand 
Rapids Store and Equipment company 
is providing the store equipment. 
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Leading retailers everywhere are 
demanding gabardines, failles and 
other shoe cloths with the longer 
wear and greater resilience insured 
by “DARLEEN.” Many of these are 
available through 


FEATURING 


Darleen 


aC6. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


SUPER ELASTIC YARN 


IN A NEW V-THROAT PUMP 


BY 


SEYMOUR TROY 








S§ eymour Troy, who was among the 
first American designers to create shoes of stretchable 
fabrics, has used “DARLEEN”-elasticized materials in 
many ingenious ways. This V-throat pump, trimmed 
with patent leather, illustrates his practical applica- 
tion of “DARLEEN”-elasticized gabardine. The shoe 
is smooth-fitting, comfortable, and will hold its shape 
because the fabric has the uniform snap-back and live- 


liness guaranteed by “DARLEEN” Super-Elastic Yarn! 


CHARLES I. ROCKMORE, Inc., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
William Taggart & Co., St. Louis, Mo. - F. George Mohr, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Phillip Fishbein, Boston, Mass. - Sales Agents 





TO 
BUY 


Carton Labels 


LA BELS 


TOLMAN- DAVIDSON 


TISING PRESS 


Ol ll ill ~~" 


Store Fixtures 








HOWELL 
CHROMSTEEL FURNITURE 
FOR SHOE STORES 
Your customers will like the modern style 
and comfort of Howell Chromsteel. You'll 
like the way it looks and wears.Write for 
Catalog of Shoe Store Equipment now. 


HOWELL Sins: 


Program Announced for 
Michigan Shoe Fair 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 37] 








Jules Klein’s Famous Orchestra dur- 
ing and after the Banquet for those 
who enjoy dancing De Luxe. 


THE FLoor SHOW 

An attractive Floor Show with an 
array of stars from the stage and 
screen, presented by A. Schiller, former- 
ly with the Michigan Theatre. As an 
added attraction a Star Act from The 
Commodore Club will also entertain— 
“Cliff Bell’s Compliments.” 


Opens New Novelty Shop 
Corona, N. Y.—Albert Seidenfeld, 
formerly with Bennie’s Bootery, Flat- 
bush Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., has 
opened the Patricia Bootery, here. 
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Howard Heads a U.S.M.C. 
Department 


Boston, Mass.—Willard Howard has 
been appointed manager of the Mer- 
chandise Sales Department of the 
United Shoe Machinery Corporation, to 
succeed E. L. Hurd, who recently re- 
tired from active service. 


WILLARD HOWARD 


Mr. Howard prepared for college at 
Middlesex School, Concord, Mass., and 
graduated from Harvard College, Class 
of 1927. He then attended the Harvard 
Business School, and, in 1930, became 
associated with the corporation. 

His activities in the Sales Depart- 
ment for the past ten years give him 
an excellent background for success in 
his new responsibilities. 


Issue Bulletin on 


Store Management 


New York — Seventeen pages of 
thought-provoking ideas for department 
store executives are contained in “67 
Executive Ideas for Department Store 
Management,” to be issued shortly by 
the Grey Advertising Agency, Inc., 
New York. Subject matter of the bul- 
letin covers almost every conceivable 
problem of retailing, from interior dis- 
play and sales clerk education to store 
hours and executive turnover. 

“In the course of our work,” says the 
Grey announcement, “it is natural that 
we should develop and accumulate 
many ideas of interest to department 
store management.” Many of the ideas 
have been previously published in Re- 
tail Grey Matter, the agency’s monthly 
publication for store executives. 

Typical chapter headings: “Break 
Down Fences Around Departments”; 
“Give Buyers Symbolic Spinach”; 
“What Percentage of Your Time Do 
You Give to Staples?” and “12 Ideas 
for Getting Your Employees’ Business.” 

Copies of “67 Executive Ideas for 


The OJElTAI4a Shoes 
FOR THE 


Younges Z Feel 


Most widely distributed 
brand of infant footwear in 
America ... pioneers in the 
scientific study of the rapid 
development of little feet 
. «and recognized author- 
ity in the making and fitting 
of baby shoes from 0 to 8 
. « + types and styles for 
each age and purpose. Let 
this experience be your buy- 
ing guide. 


‘THIS IS THE RECORD OF 


Mr4. 








Department Store Management” will 
be sent free of charge to store execu- 
tives and others who write The Grey 
Advertising Agency, Inc., 128 West 
31st Street, New York City. 


Burtron Plant Reopened 


FARMINGTON, N. H.—A_ Burtron, 
owner of the Burtron Shoe Company, 
announces that the shop which had been 
closed since last March, reopened Dec. 
18, employing about 800, with a weekly 
payroll of around $25,000. 

The plant will continue to manufac- 
ture women’s shoes, with the personnel 
of the shop remaining about the same. 
Joseph N. Connors of Rochester will 
serve as general superintendent; [red 
Cronin of Rochester will be in charge 
of the stitching room and Daniel O'Neil 
of Rochester as plant superintendent. 


Sahn Named Sales Manager 


Detroit, MicH.—Lear Shoe Company 
announce the appointment of A. H. 
Sahn as general sales manager in 
charge of all sales, distribution and 
promotion. Mr. Sahn was formerly in 
the New York territory. In the dis 
charge of his additional duties Mr. 
Sahn will cover the entire chain of 
stores of the company between Detroit 
and New York. 
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Chicago Style Show Sets New High 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21] 


For the second part of the evening’s program, Miss 
Elizabeth Gordon, Fashion Promotion Manager of Good 
Housekeeping Magazine, was the commentator. “Reve- 
lations From the Private Lives of Your Customers” was 
her first topic. Startling facts gleaned by Good House- 
keeping from 33 questions sent to 10,000 of its readers 
were pantomimed on the runway. The fact that the 
average reader has six pairs of shoes in her wardrobe, 
three of which are “white elephants,” was dramatized 
by a large size toy elephant with three pairs of shoes 
on his back, drawn down the runway. On the question 
of open toes, the polling had showed that 64 per cent of 
these 10,000 women have worn them and 57 per cent 
liked them and will buy them again this season. Re- 
garding open backs, 67 per cent never wore them and 
don’t like them; 81 per cent won’t buy them for the 
coming season. The most popular pattern among these 
women was the tie with a percentage of 45. The pump 
rated next with 41 per cent. After that the order of 
preference was for straps, operas and gores. Foot trou- 
bles were attributed to wrong lasts, patterns, too high 
heels and wrong size. The sound basis of this informa- 
tion and its swiftly paced, humorous presentation evoked 
much appreciative laughter and applause. 

The second part of the style show, entitled “Best 
Sellers for 1940,” did a superb job of presenting a 
variety of attractive, wearable costumes, ranging from 
play to evening clothes, and coordinated with shoes in 
the $5 to $14.50 price bracket drawn from a wide and 
representative group of manufacturers. Two of the 
novel and exceedingly practical features of this presen- 
tation were: first, the inclusion of styles for three age 
groups—Junior Miss, Miss and older woman; and sec- 
ond, the use of the same costume in different or the 
same colors coordinated with three different shoe 
styles. Models in groups of threes in identical cos- 
tumes enabled the merchant to see at a glance just how 
different shoes and different colors could be used with 
the same costume. For instance, three girls in navy 
blue bolero suits appeared on the runway. One wore a 
white and blue shoe, one an all-blue shoe, piped in 
white and another an all-black shoe. Three coordina- 
tion ideas, all good style, all very wearable and each 
suited to a slightly different taste. This idea carried out 
in ten different costume groups built up a very practical 
and complete picture of the Spring and Summer fashion 
picture for Miss and Mrs. America in the medium 
income bracket. 

Styles highlighted included the bolero suit; the tai- 
lored suit with special emphasis on the Shepherd Check 
jacket and plain skirt; the long coat and sheer wool 
dress for an early Easter; the print dress in pastels and 
deeper tones; reefer coats over bright dresses for casual 
wear; Country Club dresses, very tailored but soft, with 
big “Cash and Carry” pockets, many attractive shirt- 

[TURN TO PAGE 49, PLEASE] 
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Pattern No. 65765-C 


to fit your store 


There’s more than style back of Mohawks—they’re 
“shoe salesmen” in your store, too! Write for the 
facts on shoe store carpeting. 

MOHAWK CARPET MILLS, AMSTERDAM, N.Y. 
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Soles and Heels 





NO SPREAD, NO CURL, NO BULGE 








METAL FLEX for Safety se 
LITHOX Soles, Heels, and Sheets for 
your popular priced shoes 
THE LITHOX corp. 


WAPAKONETA, OHIO, U.S.A. 
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NEW OSCO 
SUPER PLIABLE 
Process 
No. 6144 Black 
Glove Kid. 

No. 6145 White 
Glove Kid. 
AA-EE $1.55 


OWENS SHOE CO. 














Chicago Travelers 
Hold Dinner 


CuicaGgo, ILL.—Members of the Shoe 
Travelers’ Association of Chicago held 
their annual dinner December 28 in 
the Terrace Casino in the Morrison 
Hotel. About 100 members and guests 
attended the meeting. William Ahearn 
of the Coast Shoe Reporter, was toast- 
master. Norman N. Souther, retiring 
president, and Urban K. Allen, newly 
elected president, gave short talks. Lou 
Hart, member of the New York Shoe 
Travelers’ Association, was present as 
a guest and also gave a short talk. 


Wohl Shoe Co. Announces 
Executive Changes 


Sr. Lours—Announcement has been 
made by Milton Frank, vice-president 
of Wohl Shoe Company, of several ap- 
pointments in the executive personnel 
of the Wholesale Division. The men 




































DAN SULLIVAN 


selected for new duties in various de- 
partments of the Wholesale Division 
are all seasoned shoe men who have 
learned the women’s shoe business first- 
hand in the retailing, selling, whole- 
saling and buying of shoes. 





SAM BROWN 


Dan Sullivan, to whom the shoe bus- 
iness is as familiar as his own name, 
has been promoted to General Manager 
of the Wholesale Division. Mr. Sulli- 
van has been with Wohl Shoe Company 
for eight years in the capacity of credit 
manager, coming to the company with 
a background of wide experience in the 
shoe field. During this time he has 
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REMEMBER that handful of skiing cus- 
you used to — — 
— was a fad. Today 
people are taking "eo By hills. 
with their treater experience comes 
@ surer know’ of what equipment 
He buy. tae can make certain of satis- 
Hocking. rticular customers by 
ing Bass Ski Boots. Made 
finest leathers, with sturdy con- 
j Seuation and style to boot, Bass Boots 
} are what your smart skiers want. A 
tcard to G. H. Bass & Co., Dept. 
Wilton, Maine, will bring FREE 
illustrated catalog of the famous Bass 
Outdoor line. 
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made a host of friends and contacts 
with dealers throughout the country 
His knowledge of financial and mer- 
chandising problems makes him capable 
of directing the men under his super- 
vision in assisting and advising dealers. 

Sam Brown, who has until now rep- 
resented Wohl Shoe Company in north- 
ern California, has been made sales 
manager. Mr. Brown has had many 
years of experience in both the retail 
and wholesale selling of women’s shoes. 
His familiarity with the requirements 
and problems of shoe merchants, gives 
him the ability to direct the sales staff 
under him in giving close supervision 
and assistance to the dealers with whom 
they are in constant contact. 

Vergil Lipscomb has been made gen- 
eral merchandise manager of Wohl 
Shoe Company. Mr. Lipscomb learned 
the shoe business in the retail field as 
salesman, then manager and buyer in 
shoe departments of large department 
stores in several cities. He has been 
with the Wohl Shoe Company ten years, 
during which time he has become wide- 
ly known in the field for his knowledse 
of shoe construction and styling, and 
for his astute powers of style predic- 
tion. Mr. Lipscomb has increased | 
staff to ten buyers and stylists who 
will work under his guidance and 
supervision. 

Ellis F. Murphy, who has been with 
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eneSTITUTE fy, 


4 ¢ 
Ss cLEAN % 


ad 
Sj CRISP % 
WHITE SHOES 
sell better! 


Experienced shoe manufac- 
turers use RELETHA sock 
linings in white and light 
colors because RELETHA'S 
surface stays brighter and 
fresher — is easier to keep 
clean—tones up the whole 
shoe. Try RELETHA in your 
white shoes and see how 
much brighter and neater 
they look with this quality 
substitute for leatherl 
Samples will be mailed on 


request. 


PROSPECT MILLS CORP. 
15 Chestnut St., Cambridge, Mass. 








Wohl Shoe Company for over twelve 
years, serving in the personnel, sales 
and merchandising divisions, has now 
been placed in charge of concentration 
accounts. Mr. Murphy, who learned 
about shoes “on the fitting stool,” spent 
a number of years in the retail field 
as salesman, manager and buyer in 
large shoe departments of department 
stores in various cities. This specialized 
knowledge of the shoe business from 
“the retail angle” puts Mr. Murphy in 
a position to advise and guide dealers 
in the operation of shoe stores and 
departments. 

Elmer Rosen is now in charge of all 
Wohl Plan Accounts. Mr. Rosen comes 
of a family of shoe men, has sold shoes 
in the retail field and is well-versed 
in the operation of retail stores. Com- 
ing to the company nine years ago as 
a house clerk, Mr. Rosen learned the 
wholesaling end of the shoe business, 
and is thoroughly capable of advising 
and directing dealers in the merchan- 
dising and profitable operation of shoe 
stores and departments. 

Edward B. Cochrane will now take 
Mr. Brown’s territory as traveling 
Tepresentative in northern California. 
Mr. Cochrane started as a clerk in the 
Warehouse of the Wohl Shoe Company 
twelve years ago, went on the floor 
Selling shoes, was later promoted to as-- 
sistant merchandise man, and for the 
past eight years has been division man- 


ager of a large group of stores on the 
West Coast. Mr. Cochrane’s experience 
in working with stores in the West has 
given him an invaluable knowledge of 
the style demands of women in this 
section, and has allowed him to develop 
ideas for the promotion of shoes which 
have proved very successful. He has 
made numerous trips to the coast visit- 
ing the stores under his supervision, 
and already enjoys a wide acquaintance 
in this territory. 





Dates to Remember 


Charlotte Shoe Show, Hotels Charlotte 
and Selwyn, Charlotte, N. C. 
Jan. 7, 8, 9, 1940 
25th Annual Convention and Exposi- 
tion, Northwestern Shoe Retailers 
Association, Hotel Radisson, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. ..... January 7, 8, 9, 1940 
Annual Michigan Shoe Fair, Michigan 
Retail Shoe Dealers and Michigan 
Shoe Travelers Association, Hotel 
Statler, Detroit, Mich. 
January 7, 8, 9, 1940 
Texas-Oklahoma Retailers and South- 
western Shoe Travelers Joint An- 
nual Convention, Texas Hotel, Fort 
Worth, Texas..January 7, 8, 9, 10, 1940 
18th Annual Boston Shoe Show, Hotel 
Statler, Boston, Mass. 
Jan. 15, 16, 17, 1940 
Annual Dinner and “Get Acquainted 
Night” Buffalo Shoe Retailers As- 
sociation. MacDoel’s Restaurant, 
ee January 17, 1940 
26th Annual Convention Middle At- 
lantic Shoe Retailers Association. 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Philadel- 
ty Fs ccces January 21, 22, 23, 1940 
Shoe Style Show, Buffalo Shoe Trav- 
elers Association, Buffalo, N. Y. 
January 28, 29, 1940 
Official Opening of American Leathers 
and Style Conference for Fall, 1940, 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York. 
April 1, 2, 1940 
Annual Convention Pacific North- 
west Retail Shoe Dealers Associa- 
tion, Spokane, Wash. 
June 2, 3, 4, 5, 1940 
17th Annual Shoe Buyers’ Week, In- 
diana Shoe Travelers Association, 
Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 
January 14, 15, 16, 1940 
Annual Convention California Shoe 
Retailers Association, St. Francis 
Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. 
June 9, 10, 11, 12, 1940 





McCormick Heads 
Southern Shoe Travelers’ 


Boston, Mass.—The Southern Shoe 
Travelers’ Association, oldest organiza- 
tion of traveling shoe salesmen in the 
country, held its annual meeting and 
election of officers at the Hotel Lenox 
in this city on December 27. Business 
before the meeting, in addition to the 
election of officers, included the formu- 
lation of plans for the coming year and 
reports of officers. The meeting fol- 
lowed an old-fashioned southern din- 
ner. 


Entertainment was furnished by 
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Leather Fibre Products 


BRIDGEWATER « MASSACHUSETTS 


Bert Wetmore, who rendered several 
solos and led the community singing; 
and by Oran McCormick, who staged 
a motion picture show composed of 
photos taken at outings of the Boston 
Shoe Travelers’ Association and the 
National Shoe Travelers’ Association. 
The meeting was presided over by the 
retiring president, Harris Barnes. 
Officers for 1940 were elected as fol- 
lows: Oran McCormick, president; Mer- 
ton Clarke, vice-president; and Frank 
M. Colburn, secretary-treasurer. T. A. 
Delany of the National Shoe Travelers’ 
Association, was appointed to act as 
delegate for the Southern association 
at the National convention in Chicago. 


Thayer McNeil Hold 
Employe Christmas Party 


Boston, Mass.—The Thayer McNeil 
Company’s main store at 47 Temple 
Place in this city was the scene of 
a Christmas party on the evening 
of December 19. Company direc- 
tors were the guests. The 150 em- 
ployes of the Boston and Wellesley 
stores were the hosts. A musical pro- 
gram by talented members of the store 
staff was followed by the presentation 
of humorous gifts with appropriate 
comments by Store Manager C. W. 
Pollock. Among executives who at- 
tended were Mr. and Mrs. J. Gordon, 
Mr. and Mrs. Harold F. McNeil, F. E. 
Porter and A. Schaller. 
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a 
TRAIL MAKER MOCCASINS 
for MEN, WOMEN and CHILDREN 
Best known 
line in Amer- 
ica. Carried 
from Coast to 
Coast by lead- 
ing merchants. 
‘ 7 
18 STYLES 
IN-STOCK 
All popular colors 
and combinations 
SEND 
FOR CATALOG 
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Leather Soles 


SO Re Ot tt ETS 


PARENTS 
want 
wear in 
Children’s 
Shoes 


LEATHERPLUS 
SOLES 


wear twice as long as ordi- 
nary soles—are extraordi- 
narily flexible 
Write 


VAN TASSEL LEATHER CO. 


NORWICH, CONN. 
Makers of VAN TAN innersoles 








Jarman Department Enlarged 

PASADENA, CALIF.—The Jarman shoe 
department in the Brooks clothing store 
has been enlarged and remodelled so 
that the department now has double 
the selling and shelving space previ- 
ously experienced. As is customary, 
ar extra wide assortment of boots and 
shoes in very small sizes is being as- 
sembled for the jockey trade from 
Santa Anita race park. James Cum- 
mings is local manager under the di- 
visional management of E. L. Britton 
cf Los Angeles. 
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John S. Kent, Jr., Heads 
M. A. Packard Co. 


BrockTon, Mass.—Under new leader- 
ship, the M. A, Packard Co., one of 
this city’s best-known makers of men’s 
quality footwear, is planning a sweep- 
ing reorganization of manufacturing 
and merchandising methods. Lasts and 


JOHN S. KENT, JR. 


patterns are being added, the sales staff 
is to be enlarged and an intensive drive 
for new business will be under way 
before the Spring retail selling season 
has opened. In the new Packard line, 
it is emphasized, the old Packard quali- 
ty will be rigidly maintained. 

John S. Kent, Sr., retiring as presi- 
dent after 50 years of service to the 
industry, has been succeeded by his son, 
John S. Kent, Jr., who will continue 
also to act as treasurer, a position he 
has held for the last twelve years. 
Alfred T. Kent, who has been vice- 
president and sales manager, has also 
resigned and will enter another field. 

The new president and treasurer was 
graduated from Harvard College with 
the class of 1917 and served in the 
United States Navy during the World 
War. After being demobilized, he en- 
tered the employ of his father’s com- 
pany and served successfully in every 
department of the business. He was 
made treasurer in 1927. 


Shoes to Be Topic at Forum 


New York—Mrs. Rudolph M. Binder, 
president, New York City Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, announces that a 
forum will be held at the Hotel Astor, 
January 15, at 2 P. M., under the 
auspices of the Federation’s Depart- 
ment of Economic Adjustment, Julia 
K. Jaffray, chairman. 

Mr. Alex Pisciotta, director, Bureau 
of Weights and Measures, New York 
City Department of Markets, will dis- 


IN STOLK PRE WELTS 


Retailers are assured of steady 
trade by selling the Elam line. 
Scientifically fitting shoes, 
durably made, and priced just 
right for both mothers and 
merchants to accept eagerly. 
When you’re thinking about 
your repeat business, start 
thinking about selling Elam’s 
Pre-Welts. 


F.S. ELAM SHOE CO. 








cuss the work of the New York Cit) 
Bureau in regard to misrepresentatio: 
of fabric merchandise, which is of 
great interest to the Federation becaus: 
of its four-year campaign for fibe) 
identification. 

“Shoes” will be the other topic con 
sidered. Mr. I. R. Glass, economist, 
Tanners’ Council of America, will com 
ment on a motion picture showing the 
processes of manufacturing leather and 
shoes; Mr. Louis Feman, director, shoe 
department, Central High School of 
Needle Trades, will also speak on shoe 
construction, and Mr. Arthur D. An 
derson, editor, Boor AND SHOE RrF- 
CORDER, on Price Freedom in Shoes. 

Mrs. Clark B. Allen, chairman of the 
Department’s Committee on Shoes, wil! 
preside during the shoe discussion, and 
representatives of the member clubs 
will participate in this discussion. 


Building Leased for 


New Store 

Str. Louis, Mo.—M. Srenco Shoes, 
Inc., has leased the two-story and base- 
ment building at 711 North Sixth Strect, 
here, for a retail shoe mart. The build- 
ing has a frontage of about thirty feet 
on the west side of Sixth street by a 
depth of 75 feet. 
. Considerable money is being spent in 
remodeling the location for suitable 
shoe retailing activity. 
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MOST FAVORED SPOT 


Combines everything that 
Florida can offer—in climate, sports 
and social diversions—golf on its two 
famous 18 hole courses, tennis, trap 
and skeet shooting, saddle horses, 
salt water pool and sea bathing, 
dancing, fishing and boating .. . 
moving picture theatre and smart 
New York shops . . . excellent cuisine 
and service. 
AMERICAN PLAN... $9.50 a day and up 
EUROPEAN PLAN. . . $6.00 a day and up 


Belleview Biltmore 


THRIFTY 


In his “Poor Richard's Almanac;’ reputed to 
be the most widely read book in the world 
with the single exception of the Bible, Ben- 
jamin Franklin stressed the virtues of thrift. 


We, too, stress the virtues of thrift at the Ben- 
jamin Franklin Hotel, but not at the expense 
of comfort. Our 1200 large rooms, all with 
bath, are moderately priced. Our food bas won 


Information or 
Reservations at- 


The Gotham 


WEW YORK CITY 


BELLEAIR 
FLORIDA 


The Drake 


CHICAGO 


The Blackstone 


CHICAGO 


The Evanshire 


EVANSTON, ILL 


own 
LOS ANGELES 


A S. Kirkeby 
Managing Director 





a 


the praise of visiting gourmets. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


PHILADELPHIA'S FOREMOST HOTEL 


THE 


Managing Director 














SAMUEL cee ct 
iil wit’ j 


A GREAT NAME 


A GREAT HOTEL 





Chicago Travelers 
Elect Officers 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 37] 


election for his second term as secre- 
tary-treasurer. Several old-fashioned 
rallies and meetings preceded the elec- 
tion, which was finally settled by a close 
margin. 

Among their plans for the coming 
year the new officers announce that 
they are aiming especially for a closer 
relationship between manufacturers 
and the association. They also plan to 
build a fund known as the Emergency 
Fund, to be used to assist members in 
securing positions and to help them 
over difficult financial periods. A total 
of 300 members for the year is the 
goal for the 1940 membership cam- 
paign. They will also continue to oper- 
ate the regular monthly shoe buyers’ 
days and expect to use three floors for 
the exhibitors. 

An outstanding feature will be a 
well-organized employment bureau in 
charge of Joe Kalisky, due to his long 
experience in the trade and his nu- 
merous executive positions in local as- 
sociations and the national association. 
Mr. Allen states: “We expect to run 
the type of employment service that 
manufacturers will be anxious to use, 
for we intend to recommend to positions 
only those men whom we might employ 
ourselves.” 

Members of the new board of direc- 


tors are Mark Constantine, of Roberts, 
Johnson & Rand; S. J. Appel, and 
Eugene Bailey, of Adams Bros. William 
Drummond heads the welfare commit- 
tee, Ralph Wolpe, Joe Messner and 
Sylvan Kadison, the membership com- 
mittee, and Ira Mack the entertainment 
committee. 


Traffic Signals in 
American Business 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 39] 


This application of the rule of rea- 
son is of course merely a protective 
device and at best a very partial answer 
to the problem. What you want and 
I want is to free the channels of trade 
so that business traffic can move swiftly 
and in large volume, with a minimum 
of interruption. To accomplish this 
aim, we must tackle the exceedingly 
difficult job of curbing business oscil- 
lation as far as it is humanly possible 
to do so. 

Now I grant you that frequently the 
originating sources of these distur- 
bances are beyond your control. The 
recent outbreak of war is an example. 
By the same token, we cannot, as a rule, 
entirely prevent interruption to the ve- 
hicular traffic along our highways. But 
by the use of adequate highway mark- 
ers and road signals we have been able 
to reduce very greatly the traffic jams 
which would otherwise result from 
these interruptions. We in the Depart- 


ment of Commerce believe that business 
can greatly improve its own ability to 
get things under control once one of 
these disturbances has started, by de- 
veloping for itself a system of traffic 
signals in the form of more adequate 
current facts concerning the state of 
its markets at any time. 


Sanitized Baby Deer 
Shoes Make Debut 


Str. Louis, Mo.—The natural instinct 
of a mother to safeguard her child’s 
health and well-being from head to toe 
is completed with the introduction of 
“Sanitized” Baby Deer Shoes . . . em- 
bodying the new process that keeps 
shoes free from offensive odors, as clean 
and healthy as all of baby’s other gar- 
ments. 

All “Sanitized” processed materials 
used in the manufacture of Baby Deer 
Shoes are under constant test control 
and supervision by bacteriological and 
diagnostic laboratories. 


Dave Saifer with Tober-Saifer 


St. Louis, Mo.—Dave Saifer has 
joined the buying and merchandising 
staff of Tober-Saifer. Mr. Saifer has 
been a prominent figure in the shoe 
business in St. Louis for over 35 years. 
His shoe experience includes retail 
sales, wholesaling and manufacturing 
of women’s shoes. 








DeWITT OPERATED 
HOTELS 

In Cleveland WOTEL HOLLENDEN 
In Columbus THE NEIL HOUSE 
In Ahron THE MAYFLOWER 

In Corning, W.Y. BARON STEUBEN HOTEL 
In Jamestown, N.Y. THE JAMESTOWN 
and 


THE SAMUELS 





The hotels that check with every travel standard 
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New Edition Now Ready 
1940 


Directory of 
Shoe Manufacturers 


37th ANNUAL EDITION 
Flexible Leather Binding, Fits Vest Pocket (23/4 x 54/2) 
Many More Changes Than Ever Before 


$2.00 trv 


PAID 


ORDER TODAY 
AMERICAN SHOEMAKING 


683 ATLANTIC AVENUE 
Tel. Liberty 0190-0520 





BOSTON, MASS. 











NATIVE HUARACHES 


2#900 Steerhide, Natural with Brown or Brown with Natural. 
In Full Sizes Only — 3-12 
SHOWING — HOTEL STATLER — BOSTON 
ROOM 556 JAN, 15-17 


ILLUSTRATED LEAFLET ON REQUEST 


FRED LEIGHTON 129 5th AVE. N. Y. 














The Recorder Goes 
To the Races 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 17] 


are definitely Spring shoe conscious. 

Last, but certainly not least, was 
something that surprised me a great 
deal. And that was the number of grey 
shoes. I counted twenty-six pairs. 
Never has grey looked so beautiful, 
trimmed with blue, with gunmetal silk 
kid and even with brown. Grey shoes, 
particularly for pre-Easter selling, 
séem to your reporter to be the one 
color which should produce extra pairs 
for stores everywhere. 

Men wore a wide variety of outfits. 
Some dressed for the warm Spring-like 
day that it was, while others wore light 
top coats for the chill of the early eve- 
ning. 

A good cross-section of men’s things 
may be had from checking up on these 
three NBC celebrities. Rush Hughes 
was quite Summery with his brown calf 
shoes piped in white. On the other hand, 
Dennis Day, Jack Benny’s sensational 
tenor, wore two-eyelet brown buck ties, 
the kind which have the new corru- 
gated rubber soles everybody is talking 
about. Good-looking oxfords with an- 
tique finish complemented Jim Bannon’s 


well-chosen outfit. Jolly Stride Shoes. 


Levine and Burg with 
Brown Shoe Co. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Irving Levine has 
been appointed by Brown Shoe Com- 


And I was struck at once with the pany as their representative in New 
fact that Spring is here—that women York City and vicinity to sell their na- 


IRVING LEVINE 
tionally advertised line of Roblee and 


S. J. Burg represents the company 
in the same territory with Buster 
Brown and Official Boy Scout Shoes, 
and other men’s and boys’ products of 
the company. 


Boston Shoe Club Hears 
Senator Walsh 


Boston, Mass.—United States Sena- 
ator David I. Walsh of Massachusetts 
told the members of the Boston Boot 
and Shoe Club at their regular monthly 
dinner, held December 20, that this 
country will do well to disregard those 
who preach that the United States has 
a moral obligation to right wrongs per- 
petrated in other parts of the world. 
“We must,” he said, “look on Europe’s 
troubles objectively and adhere to a 
policy of absolute, honest neutrality. 
This is difficult, but the alternative is 
war.” He advocated a policy of naval 
expansion which will enable this coun- 
try to meet any defensive emergency. 

Congress, he asserted, in opening his 
address, did not intend to hamper busi- 
ness and industry in passing certain 
laws. The fault, he said, lies in the in- 
terpretations placed on those laws by 
unnamed “bureaucrats.” 

The meeting, which was unusually 
well attended, was presided over by 
Francis B. Masterson, club president. 
It was the 294th dinner meeting. 
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Chicago Style Show 
Sets New High 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 43] 


waist dresses equally suited to spec- 
tator-sporting or housekeeping; stripes, 
plaids and big prints for evening; and 
last, but not least, a group of enchant- 
ingly young and colorful play costumes, 
featuring the Flag Colors and lighter 
blues, pinks and greens. 

Shoe styles were necessarily as varied 
as the costumes, but not a gingerbready 
or unpractical shoe was shown on the 
runway. Silhouettes included all types 
of patterns—from high molded stepin 
with open back (the unique specimen in 
street shoes, if we are not mistaken) 
to pumps, walking oxfords, dressy san- 
dals and play shoes featuring platform 
soles and wedge heels. 

In shoe colors, there was much em- 
phasis on Bluejacket Blue, the season’s 
official navy, as well as black, and red 
as a touch of color on both. The patri- 
otic trilogy of red, white and blue 
makes the blue shoe trimmed with rea 
unusually important. In novelty colors, 
beige had some play. It appeared once 
with a biege and green print dress; 
once, in a very pink version, matching 
a print dress in the same tone. Some 
Turftan shoes gave variety in town 
shoes. Gay and pastel tones in dressy 
sandals and play shoes added sparkle 
to the show and illustrated Mrs. Rus. 
ling’s statement earlier in the evening 
that colors are divided into two dis- 
tinct and contrasting groups—basic and 
“wild” novelty colors. In the latter 
group, two and three colors were used 
in effective combinations. The evening 
slippers illustrated here were outstand- 
ing in the three-color idea. 

So many good styles did not imply 
confusion of choice. On the contrary, 
it showed that there is a great variety 
of good patterns, types, colors and ma- 
terials on the market and every chance 
for a very good season for the mer- 
chant who knows how to sell properly 
coordinated styles. 


Looks for Blue Spring 


CINCINNATI, OHIO—J. E. Griswald, 
buyer in Jenny Company’s compara- 
tively new shoe department, is enthusi- 
astic about Cincinnati. Coming here 
early this year from Louisville to man- 
age this department owned by the 
Baynham Shoe Co., Mr. Griswald finds 
Cincinnatians especially shoe conscious. 
In keeping with the rest of this store 
of fashion, the shoe salon specializes in 
ultra styles. 

For Spring Mr. Griswald says blues, 
definitely. Patents in brown, blue, and 
black are prominent on the list. Open 
toes will again be in vogue, with fewer 
open heels than last season. 

The Baynham Shoe Company oper- 
ates also in Lexington, Louisville, Day- 
ton and Evansville. 


Active in Association Affairs 


Boston, Mass.—J. E. Wm. Prescott, 
secretary-treasurer of the Iowa Na- 
tional Shoe Travelers’ Association, 
which is affiliated with the National 
Shoe Travelers’ Association, is one of 
the most energetic and enthusiastic 
officers of the affiliated associations. 


J. E. WM. PRESCOTT 


For many years past he has repre- 
sented the A. H. Weinbrenner Shoe 
Company in Iowa, yet he finds time to 
attend to the exacting job of secretary- 
treasurer of the Iowa travelers. He 
has charge of the yearly shoe show at 
the Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines, 
Iowa, and also the monthly, Buyers’ 
Week, at the same hotel, 

As chairman of the Education Com- 
mittee of the National Association he 
does a splendid job of keeping shoe 
men informed of the activities and 
benefits of the National Shoe Travelers’ 
Association. 

He is held in the highest esteem bv 
all the boys on the road and also by all 
the buyers in his territory. 


Tober-Saifer Completes 


Remodeling 


St. Louis, Mo.—Tober-Saifer Shoe 
Company has completed a remodeling 
program which has been going on for 
the past four months. They have more 
than doubled their office and warehouse 
space, which now includes approxi- 
mately 50,000 square feet. They have 
also remodeled the front of the Tober- 
Saifer building and have placed their 
Jolene trademark on the front of the 
building, which is handled in a modern 
treatment of maroon glass and alumi- 
mum lettering. 

The new main floor offices include 
four sample display rooms in which the 
lighting is done by means of fluorescent 
tubing. The entire main office is also 
lighted in this manner. This is the 


[49] 


first complete office installation in St. 
Louis. All display rooms, private of- 
fices and general offices have been done 
in red mahogany. 


Kidskin Figures in the 
Spring Fashion Picture 


New YorK—The foyer of the Grand 
Ballroom at the Hotel Stevens in Chi- 
cago was turned over to the Kid- 
skin Group for its exhibition at the 
National Shoe Fair. The theme of the 
display is expressed in the statement: 
“For Spring, 1940, Kidskin Fits the 
Fashion As It Fits the Foot,” which 
appeared as a large lighted sign—fifty 
feet wide—terminating in a color wheel 
made up of the important Spring colors 
in kidskin. 

The display featured the famous 
kidskin manikins dressed in the newest 
Spring silhouettes, with actual lengths 
of the newest fabrics in between. In 
every detail, the dolls duplicated 
milady’s fashions . . . even to their hats. 

The biggest event of the exhibit was 
a showing of living models wearing 
smart Spring costumes and kidskin 
shoes to match or contrast, proving 
again the importance of soft supple kid- 
skin in the prevailing mode. 

A moving display showed full color 
illustrations of fashion photographs, 
again predicting the importance of kid- 
skin in the Spring picture. 

The exhibit was sponsored by the fol- 
lowing members of the Kidskin Group; 
Allied Kid Company, Amalgamated 
Leather Companies, Inc., William Amer 
& Co., Beadenkopf Leather Company, 
Burk Bros., Dungan Hood & Co., John 
R. Evans Co., and Surpass Leather 
Company. 


Holmes Joins Regal 
As Sales Head 


WHITMAN, Mass.—J. A. Holmes, for- 
merly of W. L. Douglas Shoe Company, 
Brockton, Mass., has recently been ap- 
pointed vice-president in charge of 
sales with the Regal Shoe Company 
and will be located at the headquarters 
of that concern in Whitman, Mass. 

Mr. Holmes was formerly associated 
with Regal Shoe Company for a period 
of twenty-five years until 1932, and 
from 1922 to 1932 he was in charge of 
all the Regal retail stores. In 1932 he 
joined the W. L. Douglas Company as 
sales manager and director and re- 
mained with that company until his 
recent resignation went into effect. 

Mr. Holmes is also vice-president of 
the Mutual Federal Savings and Loan 
Association of Whitman. 


Opens Remodeled Store 


ALLISON, Iowa—C. A. Allison, oper- 
ator of a shoe repair store here, has 
enlarged his store and added a stock of 


shoes. He recently held a formal open- 
ing of the remodeled store. 
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Med —_— 





SALESMEN WANTED 





SALESMEN WANTED 


DEPARTMENT WANTED 








SALESMAN 
The Virginia Lines of Misses’ and Children’s Goodyear welts and Littleways 
are open for Alabama, Mississippi and Louisiana. Everything IN-STOCK. 
Must have car, established following and successful record. Straight commis- 
sions payable bi-montly. No side lines. Excellent opportunity for right man. 
Send full information and references with application. 
VIRGINIA SHOE CO., INC., Fredericksburg, Virginia. 





y experienced and 


hoe db ay 239 West 
39th Street, New York, N. Y. 





FOR LEASE 











L'VE, wire salesman for all of New England. 
men’s shoes in stock to retail from $2.00 to 


interview. 
hoe Recorder, 140 Federal St 





: Shoe salesmen experienced in 
es Seek Se Care ae & 


Recorder, 209 S. State Street, 


WANTED SALESMAN: Experienced i 
traveling by auto in Colorado and North- 
— One who knows the shoe dealers in this 
erritory. Stock line of men’s dress shoes re- 
colldan $3 to $4.50. No established business or 
accounts be = over. Strictly commission a: 
n own auto. Address “B a”, 
wares care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 209 S. State 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 


were ~~ all territories outside ot 
wie “We make and stock complete line od 
elts 


at prices. Newton Shoe Co., 
192 Broad 








treet, Lynn, Mass. 





SHOE DEPT. FOR LEASE 


oy Store in finest 100% 
poate, Mo., wants to 





WPM ore Ss 


aut better merchan- 
dise; requires shoes retailing $6.00 to $12.50; 
sport shoes lower. New store, ample ——. 
display; now has most attractive dis in 
city. A real opportunity ee ws © shoe 
business. Address $555, 

Recorder, 1627 Locust Street, St. Louis, = 





MINIMUM guaranteed rental. Long estab- 
lished popular Fifth Avenue men’s 
— store. A $554, care Boot & 
Shoe Recorder, 239 West 39th Street, New 
York, N. Y. 





POSITION WANTED 


A ae REAL ORrCeTUniTY to ee 
shoe merchandiser. is 





merchant 
fa care Boot & Shoe Recorder, "239 West 
h Street, New York, N. Y. 








e produce. i 
Address $539, care 
coy Ly 239 West 39th Street, New 
York Cite 





RETAIL shoe manager must have ten or 
more years’ experience. Must know modern 
chain store — A to _ we 
past experience ry ive 

details in letter. Address Sontag’s Shoe Stores, 
19 N. E. Ist St., Miami, Florida. 





LINE WANTED 








pS ye and - Line Wanted. Experienced 
with fine buyer-acquaintance in 


ress Box 
Shoe Recorder, 239 West 39th Street, New 
York, N. Y. 





M*SiIPPERS and s LINE OF HOUSE 

RS and sandals for Jobbers Chains 

‘Teogewent Stores. Wide uaintance, 

New _York, ine including Metropolitan area. High- 

Address $557, care Boot & 

Shoe yo 239 West 39th Street, New 
York, N. Y. 


Fo® LEASE: Space for a shoe 
in a live store handling a popular 
of clothing for men, women and boys, in 
of 30,000, in Ohio; a ve ition 
tor. Address $542, care 
hoe Recorder, 239 West 39th Street, 
York, N. Y. 





FOR SALE 


FO. SALE: Cancellation shoe store, heart of 
business district; Rent $100. Weekly aver- 
age $350. Inventory $2,500. Must leave; poor 
health. Address B. Burke, General Delivery, 
Dayton, Ohio. 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 








SHOE STOCKS BOUGHT 
Complete or Part 
Wholesale or Retail 


BARIS SHOE gy tye fas. 
79-81 READE STREET, NEW Y . ¥. 
Telephone WORTH re rom 














Buyers of Surplus Stocks 


won wilt buy surplus or = a of shoes 
QUANTITY NO OBJECT 
KIRSCH-BLACHER CO.., Inc. 
106 Duane St. New York 
Phone WOrth 2-5377 and 5378 








IRVIN RUBIN 
“The House of Jobe” 





89 Reade St., Cor. Church 
Phone Barclay 7-7887. 











address should be counted. 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES 


The rate for “Position and Lines Wanted” advertisement is 4 cents per word for all undisplayed advertisements. Mini- 
mum charge, 75 cents. For all other classified advertisements the rate is 7 cents per word. 


When a box number is desired twelve words should be added for the address. 


Minimum charge, $1.25. 


In all other cases each word of the 


The rate for all display classified advertisements is $5.00 an inch with a maximum of 46 words. 


Classified advertising is payable in advance. 
SS Advertisements for this page must be in our New York office on Friday of the week preceding publication. “¥® 








New York City | 


oat 2 ow 


i) 


Specia 
cluded 
indians 
Eastern 
& Son, 


Send yo 
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MERCHANTS’ NEEDS 


PROVIDE FOOT COMFORT 


with the original 
SHOE DOCTOR SHRINKERS 





FOOT COMFORT easily 
provided for hard-to-fit or 
abnormal feet. Our Shoe 
Doctor Shrinkers when used 
with our specially pre- 
pared fluids, give the 
proper fit to shoes which 
fit large around the top, 
slip at the heel, or gap at 
the sides. Any fullness or 
wrinkles in leather or fab- 
ric are easily shrunk with- 
out harm. 


$12.50 


Special combination offer $25.00 (fluids in- 
cluded in above prices) f.o.b. Indianapolis, 
indiana. 

Eastern Representative: Cha-les Henry Brown 
& Son, Marbridge Bidg., New York City. 


Send your order or write for detail information. 


E. C. SMELTZER CO. 


121 EB. Gist Street, Indianapolis, ind. 





TFLASHER 


MARK 











Shoe-Fitters, Inc., Move 


To Larger Quarters 


Cuicaco, ILL.—Shoe Fitters, Inc., ex- 
elusive Conformal Personalized Shoe 
Shop in the Chicago Loop district, have 
recently moved to greatly enlarged 
quarters at 65 East Monroe Street, 
between Wabash and Michigan. 

The organization was founded in 
March, 1938, when a small fitting salon 
Was opened on the eighth floor of a 
Loop office building. According to E. 
L. Ascher, secretary-treasurer, “our 
business opened up nicely due to the 
Teady acceptance of our line and with 
word-of-mouth advertising by our cli- 
ents, our business grew steadily. We 
needed additional space to take care of 
our rapidly increasing traffic, both new 


customers and a very high percentage 
of repeat business.” 

The shop is one of the finest in down- 
town Chicago. All shelving is built in 
walnut to accommodate about 6000 
pairs of stock. The thirty walnut 
chairs upholstered in white leather are 
in keeping with other modern fur- 
nishings. 

Due to the great success of this 
store in the Chicago Loop, and to the 
demand for the shoes in the Milwau- 
kee area, created by the current radio 
and newspaper campaign on WGN and 
in the Chicago Tribune, Shoe-Fitters, 
inc., opened a similar store in Mil- 
waukee on November 1. 

The new shop, which handles Con- 
formal Shoes exclusively, is located in 
the Plankinton arcade. 


Record Shoe Production 


Seen for Year 


New YorK—<According to the Tan- 
ners’ Council of America, shoe produc- 
tion in November was estimated at 
31,000,000 pairs. This would be an 
increase of 3.1 per cent from the same 
month last year, when producers turned 
out 30,054,000 pairs. Relatively large 
production in November was surpris- 
ing to observers in view of widespread 
reports that price and style uncertainty 
had hindered manufacturing schedules. 
Including estimated production in No- 
vember, the total output for the eleven 
months reach 389,471,000 pairs, a gain 
of 8.0 per cent from 1938. Comparable 
figures covering the first eleven months 
of 1939 and previous years are as fol- 
lows: 1939, 389,471,000 pairs; 1938, 
360,758,000 pairs; 1937, 390,922,000 
pairs; and 1936, 381,846,000 pairs. 

Based on preliminary reports on De- 
cember activity, it is estimated that 
production during the current month 
will reach 30,000,000 pairs. Since pro- 
duction in the past two months, as in- 
dicated by the above estimates, has not 
fallen off as much as was expected, out- 
put for the entire year is likely to 
reach a new record. Inclusive of the 
estimates for November and December, 
shoe output for 1939 would amount to 
419,500,000 pairs. This would be a 
record output for a calendar year, ex- 
ceeding 1936, when 415,227,000 pairs 
were turned out. However, there have 
been twelve-months’ periods when pro- 
duction was considerably higher. For 
example, in the twelve-months’ period 
ending June, 1937, the output of shoe 
plants amounted to 453,966,000 pairs. 

Trade quarters do not believe that 
the indicated record output for 1939 
reflects a potentially unsound condition. 
It is pointed out that shoe manufac- 
turers and distributors have been op- 
erating cautiously in 1939, guiding 
production and buying by actual retail 
demand. This tendency was not ma- 
terially affected by war markets, buy- 
ing of shoes for inventory remaining 
negligible in comparison with most 
goods. 








TLL AY IDF 

Choe Re Shap ng Devi 
ts, Alter Shoes to Fit 
a Abnormal Feet 


Make th 


bhtlale Molell hi iaal: 


DUNDE SHOE RE-SHAPING DEVICES, INC 





Mlals AD Uy {, (1s 


NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 


—If you advertise in newspapers 
write today for free samples of 


1. Sterling Shoe Mat Service 


A monthly matrix service of carefully 
written copy, photographs and beauti- 
ful art work for direct mall and news- 
paper advertising. 


. Vincent Edwards Idea Clip- 
ping Service 
Actual newspaper tear sheets of ads 
of shoe stores; you select the exact 
stores and cities you want to see, or 
ao the selection to our advertising 
staff. 


. Learn Advertising at Home 


Advertising is an interesting study and 
prepares you to write more effective 
letters; to acquire a larger vocabulary; 
to comprehend the sales and merchan- 
dising prob! of a busi , and to 
be definitely in a position to 

mend busi develop t 


* 
VINCENT EDWARDS & CO. 


World's largest advertising service 
organization 


342 Madison Avenue, New York City 





recom- 
eas. 

















Mid-States Reports Profits 


MILWAUKEE, Wis.— The Mid-States 
Shoe Co., operating plants in Milwau- 
kee, Waupun, Watertown and Water- 
loo, reported profits of $217,304 for the 
fiscal year ending Oct. 31. The firm 
paid a year-end dividend of 45 cents a 
share to bring the total disbursements 
for the year to 70 cents per share. 


Murphy with Physical Culture 


PorTsMOUTH, O.—Andrew P. Mur- 
phy has recently joined the Physical 
Culture Sales Division of Selby Shoe 
Company. “Andy” is well and favor- 
ably known throughout the East, and 
with his many years’ experience in sell- 
ing shoes, should make a success with 
the Physical Culture line. 





